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STUDIES IN THE ST. MARK’S ISAIAH SCROLL 
Il. MASORETIC YISWAHU IN 42:11 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


I 


N THE first flush of excitement which 
| followed on the report in April, 1948, 

that a very old scroll of Isaiah had 
been discovered in Palestine, a scroll 
which was said to have been written 
before the turn of the era, many amateurs 
and even scholers began quite freely to 
attribute to the new text major sig- 
nificance. Without bothering to study 
critically the data made available in E. L. 
Sukenik’s Megillot Genuzot, Volume I 
(August, 1948), and in Millar Burrows’ 
preliminary surveys (BASOR, No. 111 
|October, 1948]; No. 113 [February, 1949]; 
JBL, Vol. LXVIII [September, 1949]), 
they rushed into print to extol the great 
merit of the scroll and the superiority of 
many of its variant readings to those of 
the masoretic text; they even com- 
mented on the fact that in many in- 
stances the variants in the scroll coincided 
with the versions against the masoretic 
text. 

A closer investigation of the text of 
the scroll and careful scrutiny of the 
Septuagint, Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate, 
and the Minor Versions, not via the fre. 
quently misleading and rarely adequate 


footnotes in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica’, 
but directly, would have indicated the 
need of a considerably more sober and less 
favorable evaluation of the text of the 
scroll. 

Thus, for example, whereas it has 
pretty unanimously been assumed that 
the Septuagint (hereafter indicated by 
“G’’) and the Targum (“T”’’) read yah*s6b 
as against masoretic ya°*séh in 32:6 (cf. 
most recently in Biblica, XXXI [1950], 
86, top; JQR, XLI [1950-51], 27, n. 115 a; 
66, bottom; and of course Kittel in his 
Biblia Hebraica*), and that this word is 
further supported by 3wi™ in the St. 
Mark’s Isaiah Scroll (hereafter desig- 
nated “SM’’), a detailed analysis has 
proved that neither G nor T read alleged 
yah*s6b and that SM’s unique reading 
hdséb (just as SM as a whole) is only an 
oral variation of the text tradition which 
came to be known as masoretic (see 
Orlinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll,” JBL, LXITX {1950}, 152- 
57; hereafter designated ‘“‘Studies I’’). 

Again, a “most important”’ variant in 
SM (Megillot Genuzot, I, 34-35), 77 
for masoretic 77" in 43:10, is really 
nothing more than an obvious and sense- 
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less seribal error (“Studies I,” pp. 157— 
60). Whether the reading in SM be 
n‘libi'm or ntibd't (see now Orlinsky, 
BASOR, No. 123 |October, 1951], pp. 33- 
35; I. Rabinowitz, BASOR, No. 124 
|December, 1951], p. 29) for masoretic 
n*hdro't in 43:19, there is good enough 
reason to believe that “it is clearly 
masoretic n*hdrét which deserves priority 
over SM *n*tibd't/n*tibi’m” (“Studies I,” 
pp. 160-64). In like manner I have at- 
tempted to demonstrate (‘Studies in the 
St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll. III,” Journal of 
Jewish Studies, IL [1951], 151-54) that 
SM in 42:25 is secondary to 
masoretic mom and lacks versional 
support as well. 

As things stand now, it has not yet 
become possible to determine with final- 
ity either the time or the milieu in which 
the Isaiah Scroll and the other scrolls 
‘ame into being. So far, none of the 
paleography, archeology, or contents has 
precluded a date in the second century 
B.C., Or A.D., or later.' However, the value 
of the text of the Isaiah Scroll does not 
depend necessarily on the date of its com- 
position and can well be studied (as indeed 

should be) inductively, quite apart 
from the date (ef. “Studies I,” pp. 149- 
51; P. A. H. de Boer, Oudtestamentische 
Studién, 1X [1951], n. 11 on pp. 174-75). 
This I have begun in “Studies” I and ITT, 
and this brief study pursues the same 
approach. 

II 

The masoretic text (hereafter desig- 
nated ‘““MT”’) of Isa. 42:11 reads: 


approximately: 
Let the wilderness and its cities lift up their 
voice, 
The villages which Kedar inhabits; 


Let the inhabitants of Sela raise a glad cry 
(or, exult), 
Let them shout from the top of the moun- 
tains. 


For MT yiswahi, SM reads 
In his review of Sukenik’s Megillot Genu- 
zot, Volume I, I. L. Seeligmann listed 
among ‘“‘several quite remarkable and 
interesting’ deviations in SM from MT 
version for Ws" ...”’ (Biblio- 
theca Orientalis, VI |January 1949], 7 a. 
Sukenik’s transcription read M173"; Bur- 
rows’ photographic reproduction clearly 
reads ("°"'S"). However, a careful study 
of all the pertinent data would seem to 
indicate not only that SM yasri'hi is 
searcely a “remarkable and interesting” 

rariant but also that it is quite secondary 
to MT yiswahi. 

Since the root swh as a verb is found 
nowhere else in the Bible outside of our 
verse, whereas srh as a verb is found only 
two verses beyond our own (vs. 13) and 


10. H. Lehmann (P£Q, LX XXIII [1951], 32-54; 
with two plates of Hebrew alphabets from the 
talmudic period, about a.p. 200-500) recently argued 
that the St. Mark's Habakkuk Scroll ‘“‘can hardly be 
dated much earlier than the beginning of the Maso- 
retic period"’ (p. 54); he has promised studies of the 
other scrolls. The ‘‘Radiocarbon Dating of Cloth 
from the ‘Ain Feshkha Cave"’ (O. R. Sellers, BASOR, 
No. 123 (October, 1951], p. 25) would date the frag- 
ment of linen at a.p. 33 + 200, i.e., roughly between 
about a.p. 233 and 168 s.c.; this technique has not 
been applied to any of the scrolls which Bedouin are 
alleged to have discovered in the cave. The articles 
which attempt to date the scrolls from their contents 
are too numerous to mention here; a useful review of 
the materials may be found in W. Baumgartner, 
Theologische Rundschau, 19 (1951), 97-154. [The 
Manchester Guardian, April 7, 1952, reports from 
Paris that Pére de Vaux, as a result of recent investi- 
gations made in numerous caves at the northern end of 
the Dead Sea, addressed a letter to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in which he ‘formally 
withdraws his previous conclusions that the jars in 
which the (Dead Sea) manuscripts were found were 
Hellenistic. ... He also formally withdraws his con- 
clusion that they had been specially made to contain 
the scrolls. Finally, Father de Vaux also formally with- 
draws his conclusion that a small jug, (Roman) 
lamps, and other objects found in the cave from which 
the manuscripts came indicate traces of persons hav- 
ing found their way into the cave at a later date. He 
considers that these objects may have been left by 
those who originally hid the jars containing the manu- 
scripts.’"} 
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in Zeph. 1:14, the canons of textual 
criticism would favor the proposition that 
it is far more likely that a less common 
yiswihti (MT) in verse 11 became the 
more common yasri'hi (SM), especially 
under the influence of yasri’*h in verse 
13, than the reverse view that the more 
common yasri’hi (SM) became the ha- 
pax legomenon yiswahti (MT). This prop- 
osition is heavily supported by the sig- 
nificant fact, all too frequently ignored, 
that, whereas MT has been transmitted 
unusually carefully, SM, on the other 
hand, is an extraordinarily carelessly writ- 
ten text, especially where sacred texts are 
concerned. 

There is a second source of evidence, 
quite independent of lower textual criti- 
cism, which helps to demonstrate the 
original character of MT yiswéhd against 
SM yasri‘hi. The root swh, common in the 
Semitic languages and now also in Ugari- 
tic, happens to be used in the text desig- 
nated by Gordon as 49:1:10—11 (Ugaritic 
Handbook, 11, 137; published originally 
by Virolleaud in Syria, XII [1932], 193- 
224), in a context which is analogous to 
our own: 

t&thwy wtkbdnh 

tS gh wtsh 

She (‘Anat) prostrates herself and 
honors him (Il), 

She lifts up her voice and shouts. 


(Cf. also 49:111:17: y® gh wysh, “He 
[Ltpn] lifts up his voice and shouts.’’) 
The reader will note immediately the 
verbs MSM... NOM in the 


Ugaritic passage in relation to 


our own verses 11-12. 

There is still another argument, also 
independent of either of the two ad- 
vanced above, which helps in proving 
SM’s inferiority to MT. Whatever mean- 
ing the root srh may have in the Bible, it 
is used both times in association with the 


actions of God himself. in verse 13 God 
goes forth like a mighty hero, like a 
warrior he wakes his ire (y@%'r qim 4h) ; he 
calls to battle, yea, shouts aloud (TS yr 
mms") ,? shows himself mighty (yitgab- 
bir) against his foes (after Torrey, The 
Second Isaiah, p. 232). And in Zeph. 1:14, 
a difficult verse, gdard’b yom-YHWH 
haggado'l.. . gol yom YHWH mar 
sam gibbd’r, which is usually rendered 
approximately, “The great day of the 
Lord is near. ... Even the voice of the 
day of the Lord, wherein the mighty man 
crieth bitterly.”’ In contrast, swh is used 
in our passage in Isaiah, as in the Ugaritic 
passages, in a joyful atmosphere.’ 

The precise difference between wh and 
srh can no longer be determined; transla- 
tors frequently make an effort to indicate 
a difference between the two. Thus, for 
example, the Targum renders yiswahi by 


J. T. Milik, ‘‘Note sui manoscritti di ‘Ain 
(Biblica, XX XT [1950], 73-91 [to be continued]), p. 
85, has taken seriously the obvious corruption 7° 4° 
in SM (Burrows, BASOR, No. 113, p. 26; Orlinsky, 
JBL, UXIX [1950], 106, n. 22; H. Yalon, Kirjath 
Sepher, XXVII [1951], 166 and n. 27), and made it 
the basis for the quite un-Hebraic syntax “3° "™ 
M7" AN ‘manifestera la (sua) collera, gridera,’" 
and even for some eschatology (‘che meglio sotto- 
linea il carattere escatologico del passo’’). Note the 
probable play on vy, and a (all identical con- 


sonants!) intended in the original. 


3Seeligmann (loc cit.) holds “that in Jer. 4.31, 
the substantive MX. as LXX a.l. shows, has been 
ousted by the faulty mas of the Massoretic text."’ 
Even on the assumption that G erevayyés derives from 
a noun sérah, it is noteworthy that precisely as in Isa, 
42:13 and Zeph. 1:14, so too in Jer. 4:31 the ‘“‘shout- 
ing’’ is caused by distress and is not for joy; so that 
srh for our 42:11 is once again precluded. However, it 
is only on an uncritical view (as in Kittel’s BH, 
“G prps mms vel * [ululatus]'’) that 
either g°waha'h or assumed gérah could be made the 
basis of G. The fact is that nowhere else does G 
render the root gsrh (or swh for that matter) by crevaypués 
or orevafw. It is xpavy4 that is used for s°wdaha‘h in Jer. 
14:2; 46:12; Psa. 144:14; ddoddfw in Isa. 24:11; 
Bojoovew for yigwa'hi 42:11; oxdAnpd for goré*h in 
Zeph. 1:14. In Isa. 42:13 it is no longer possible to 
determine whether G xai Bojoera: has telescoped MT 
yari’™ yasri’h, or whether the Greek of one of 
yari’® and yasri’*h has fallen out from the original 
rendering. Moreover, it is not evident that there is 
anything in the context of 4:31 which would make 
assumed sérah peculiarly fitting in the Hebrew. 
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and yagri’*h by 
12. The JPS translation and Torrey 
render the former by “shout” and the 
latter by “shout aloud.” 

It is worth noting that the root é¢rh, 
not common in the Bible, and sometimes 
with other meanings in post-biblical He- 
brew (see such dictionaries as Jastrow’s 
and Ben Yehudah’s), is not foreign to the 
group of scrolls to which SM _ belongs; 
cf. in the scroll described by Sukenik as 
dealing with “a war between the chil- 
dren of light and the children of dark- 
ness” (Megillot Genuzot, I, 20, near bot- 
tom), Sapa MS. 

SM yasri‘hi runs counter to the 
masoretic note on yiswahi, viz., 
i.e., yiswihd is a hapax legomenon; SM 
has obliterated the word!* However, I do 
not see at present how SM’s agreement or 
disagreement with these masoretic notes 
can by itself prove or disprove a date be- 
fore or after the rise of such masoretic 
activity. The group which was responsible 
for the composition of these scrolls has 
not as yet been identified in time or 
space. It was apparently not part of 
orthodox, normative Judaism. Its dia- 
lect of Hebrew was apparently not the 
standard literary language. Consequently, 
the floruit of this group could be pre- 
masoretic or post-masoretic and be either 
unaware of or else simply indifferent to 
the masoretic activity of orthodox Juda- 

In fine, (a) St. Mark’s yasri’hi in Isa. 

4 In some editions of the Hebrew Bible there is this 
masoretic note on TJ" ;’3; i.e., this form occurs 
twice altogether in the Bible. However, since yagri’*h is 
really a hapax legomenon, and since the word preced- 
ing it (ydri) occurs altogether twice in the Bible 


(here and in Psa. 41:12), it is probable that the maso- 
retic note ‘5 applies not to yasri’*h but to yari™. 
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43:12 is clearly secondary to masoretic 
yiswahi, and (b) the origin of SM is 
readily understood when one bears in 
mind that srh is not foreign to the group 
which composed the Isaiah Scroll and that 
yasri'*h occurs but two verses beyond our 
own. 

There is this final comment. It takes 
only a minute to note a variation in SM 
and describe it at once as important and 
even original. But it takes days and even 
weeks to study each context properly in 
detail and to determine the secondary 
character and utter worthlessness of this 
variation. Scholars would do well to re- 
frain from merely stating that this or 
that variation in SM is intriguing and 
worthy of serious consideration and per- 
haps even original. The better scholar 
knows now that, unless and until a varia- 
tion in SM is actually proved to be a 
superior reading, the reading in MT is 
automatically to be preferred. So far, 
quite unfortunately, the procedure has 
been the other way around. 

Hesrew Union 


JewisuH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 
New York Crry 


5’ Lehmann (op. cit., pp. 47, n. 3, 51) would see 
evidence of masoretic activity in the Isaiah and 
Habakkuk scrolls. In any case, SM made no attempt 
to copy a good text of Isaiah carefully and correctly. 
This is borne out vividly by the second scroll of Isaiah, 
in the possession of E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, of which two small extracts were published in 
Megillot Genuzot, II (1950), 83 (48:17-49:7; 50:7— 
51:8). Apart from seven cases of scriptio plena and 
defectiva (four of the former and three of the latter), 
these twenty-six verses show only seven variations 
for MT 49:4; Span for MT Spo. and 7S 
for in vs. 6; for Tap" 49:7; and 
for ""TN%Y 50:11). I have no doubt that this scroll, 
precisely because its variations from MT are few and 
‘“‘normal,’’ will be worth very much more, to the 
scholar if not also to the museum, than the textually 
practically worthless St. Mark’s scroll. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the Hebrew University scroll will 
soon be reproduced in toto for scholarly study. 
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WANDLUNGEN DES AGYPTISCHEN GESCHICHTSBILDES' 


HERMANN A. J. KEES 


EDE Zeit hat wohl als ihr Recht und 

ihre Pflicht betrachtet, mit Frage. 

stellungen, die aus dem Zeiterleben 
geboren sind, auch an die Vergangen- 
heit heranzutreten. Sie werden stets fér- 
derlich sein, weil sie auf friiher iibersehene 
oder wenig beachtete Zusammenhinge 
aufmerksam machen. Allerdings besteht 
bei ihnen die Gefahr, dass sie Erscheinun- 
gen und Bewegungen verflossener Zeiten 
unter dem Druck jiingster Erfahrungen 
als Schliisselpunkte historischen Gesche- 
hens betrachten und dementsprechend 
letzere allzusehr in den Mittelpunkt der 
Darstellung riicken. Der moderne Ge- 
schichtsschreiber, insbesondere der Sozi- 
ologe, kommt damit in die Lage, als Heil- 
kiinstler einer Vergangenheit den Puls 
fiihlen zu wollen, um Leiden festzustellen, 
die jene kaum empfunden, mindestens 
stark unterschitzt zu haben schien. Den 
Vorwurf einer subjektiven Deutung wird 
eine solche Betrachtungsweise, nament- 
lich wenn sie aus der langen iibersehbaren 
Entwicklung alter Hochkulturen Antwor- 
ten auf draingende Zweifelsfragen der 
Gegenwart zu finden hofft, leicht auf sich 
ziehen. 

Joun A. WILSON ist sich dieser Tatsa- 
che bewusst und macht den Leser selbst, 
stellenweise sogar recht energisch, auf die 
Subjektivitat seiner Darstellung aufmerk- 
sam, die weniger die iiberlieferten Tatsa- 
chen zu beschreiben und ihre Abfolge 
festzustellen als die bewegenden Krafte im 
Untergrund des Geschehens aufzuspiiren 
unternimmt. Die fgyptische Kultur als 
reinstes Beispiel einer iiber Jahrhunderte 


1A review article of John A. Wilson, The Burden of 
Egypt. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 


von fusserem Druck unbeeinflussten Ent- 
wicklung lidt zu derartigen Untersu- 
chungen ein. Schon der aus Jesaja (19:1), 
also aus einer Zeit unaufhaltsamen Sin- 
kens figyptischer Weltgeltung, iibernom- 
mene Titel des Buches, The Burden of 
Egypt, weist auf den ernsten, ja pessimis- 
tischen Unterton, den Kapiteliiberschrif- 
ten unterstreichen: Von der “‘first illness” 
an bis zur Spiitzeit (““The Broken Reed’’) 
betonen sie mehr Gefahrenherde als Er- 
folge, wie sie in den “far frontiers’ des 
Weltreiches zutagetreten. Schon dusser- 
lich hebt sich daher die Friihzeit (‘“The 
Search for Security and Order’’) und das 
Alte Reich (“The King and God’’) als Zeit 
des Aufbaus und der stabilen Sicherheit 
heraus. Den geschichtlichen Pessimismus, 
den besonders SpENGLER (Untergang des 
Abendlandes, 1918/22) in starker Reak- 
tion auf die Auswirkungen des ersten 
Weltkrieges der optimistischen Fort- 
schrittsgliubigkeit des 19. Jh. entgegen- 
stellte, zieht Wilson nicht in die Diskus- 
sion, wohl aber setzt er sich mit jiingeren, 
vielfach schematisierenden soziologischen 
Theorien iiber friihzeitliche Kulturen—er 
nennt ToYyNBEE, CHILDE, REDFIELD, nicht 
den belgischen Rechtshistoriker PrRENNE 
—auseinander und beurteilt ihre Anwen- 
dung auf fgyptische Verhiiltnisse sehr 
skeptisch (“None of these provides a full 
and satisfying explanation,’ 8. 35). Dem- 
gegeniiber gilt ihm eine z.T., inbesondere 
in der Hochschitzung asiatischer Pin- 
fliisse, durch Ideen H. FRanKrorts beein- 
flusste Konzeption: “Egypt was basically 
the same in her outlook on life from about 
2700 to about 1200 B.C.’’, d.h. das friithe 
Alte Reich, wo mit der 3. Dynastie “Egypt 
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really became Egypt’’, schuf dem figypti- 
schen Staatsgedanken besonders im Gott- 
kénigtum eine derartig haltbare Basis, 
dass sich erst die um das Weltreich in 
Asien gegen die Hettiter kiampfende 
Ramessidenzeit schliesslich von ihr léste. 

Allerdings kennt Wilson das alte Agyp- 
ten viel zu genau, um dem Frankfortschen 
Begriff der “statischen’’ Lebensordnung 
nicht einen ausserordentlich weiten Spiel- 
raum innerer Wandlungen, selbst in der 
Stellung des Gottkénigs, einzuriiumen, 
aber der fiir moderne Kritik fast unver- 
stindliche “success in denying change by 
tacitly accepting change’ ist doch in 
Agypten in der alle Lebenséusserungen 
umfassenden und in bestimmtem Umfang 
normierenden religidsen Grundlegung, die 
vom Gottkénigtum ausgeht, bedingt. 
Kein religiédses Dogma kann, ohne sich 
selbst aufzugeben, eine ““Anderung”’ zu- 
geben, selbst wenn eine solche dem His- 
toriker riickschauend deutlich ist. Sie ver- 
fiele der Verurteilung als ‘Aufsissigkeit”’ 
gegen Gott und einer gesetzten, von den 
Agyptern in der Maat personifizierten 
Weltordnung. H. Junker hat kiirzlich in 
seiner Pyramidenzeit (1949) das Bild des 
iigyptischen religiéds eingebundenen Staa- 
tes liebevoll aus den Ausserungen und 
Denkmilern des AR  nachgezeichnet. 
Und es ist kein Wunder, dass sein ideales 
Bild (“basic optimism about life’’ wiirde 
es Wilson nennen) von Wilsons Kenn- 
zeichnung derselben Zeit. in der Ténung 
abweicht: die letztere ist realistischer und 
heftet den Blick mehr auf wirtschaftliche 
Probleme, sodass ihm vor den Wunder- 
werken der Pyramiden oder dem selbstzu- 
friedenen Preis der Grabinschriften auch 
die menschlichen Schattenseiten des staat- 
lichen Arbeitsdienstes und einer giinzlich 
auf die Person des Gottkénigs und seine 
Ewigkeit ausgerichteten Lebensordnung 
deutlich werden. Der eine sieht mit den 
Augen der Agypter ihrer Zeit, der andere 
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mit den Augen der Gegenwart und ihren 
Vorurteilen. 

Auch das Herrschaftssystem der patri- 
archalischen Monarchie des AR lisst weit 
gréssere Unterschiede zu, als ihr Dogma 
zugibt, die agyptische Praxis ist da wirk- 
lich ‘‘flexible, tolerant, catholic and prag- 
matic’ zugleich, sie tiberbriickte Span- 
nungen, die unserem Geschichtsgefiihl als 
grundsitzlicher Umbau des staatlichen 
Systems gelten wiirden. Denn von der 
Beschrinkung delegierter Macht auf An- 
gehérige der kéniglichen Familie, wie sie 
das friihe AR bis Dyn. 4 in Respektierung 
der magischen K6énigsmacht iibte, bis zu 
dem vielképfigen Beamtenstaat der 5./6. 
Dynastie, in dem héchstens noch ver- 
liehene Titel an die Géttlichkeit der iiber- 
tragenen Teilmacht erinnern, ist es doch 
ein weiter Schritt! Wenn man constatiert, 
dass das AR “norigid cast system’”’ kannte, 
so liegt der Schliissel dazu eben im System 
der Delegierung kéniglicher Macht, das 
theoretisch mit der Lésung von familidren 
Bindungen zwar gréssere Auswah|mdglich- 
keiten gewann, praktisch aber die Mich- 
tigkeit verzettelte und den Anstoss zur 
Ausbildung eines Beamtenadels gab, der 
das Kénigtum schwiachte und sich wach- 
sende Rechte anmasste. So war schon 
damals die Entwicklung stirker im Fluss, 
als es eine Statik Frankfortscher Pragung 
vermuten lisst. Als Kigenheiten des Wil- 
sonschen Bildes vom AR mag man an- 
merken, dass er dazu neigt, im Anschluss 
an Breastep und Serve sowohl die er- 
staunlich systematischen chirurgischen 
Erfahrungen des Pap. Edw. Smith als die 
theologischen Spekulationen des Denk- 
mals memphitischer Theologie den ersten 
Dynastien zuzuweisen, einer Zeit, in der 
sich das historische Agypten formte. Denn 
fiir die Zeit nach 2700 (3. Dyn.) gilte 
“speculations about purposes and goals 
fell under a kind of tacit interdict’. Wer 
dagegen in der memphitischen Dogmatik 
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die dem Durchbruch der heliopolitani- 
schen Sonnenlehre (5. Dyn.) nur wenig 
vorausgehende Auseinandersetzung mem- 
phitischer Anspriiche mit den aufkommen- 
den heliopolitanischen Lehren sieht, wie 
JUNKER in der letzten Behandlung des 
Denkmals memphitischer Theologie (Abh. 
Berl. Akd. 1939/41) und 8. Scuorr 
(Mythe und Mythenbildung, Unters. 15), 
wird wieder einwenden, dass behauptete 
Unveriinderlichkeit im Wesen jedes reli- 
giédsen Dogmas liegt, und dass das genann- 
te Denkmal zwar das vollkommenste, 
aber nicht einzige Zeugnis einer Gétter- 
lehre ist, vielmehr z.B. in Pyramidentex- 
ten, die der Bliitezeit des heliopolitani- 
schen Sonnenglaubens, also der 5. Dyn. 
und der Wende zur 6. Dyn. angehéren, 
sich Hinweise auf dogmatische Auseinan- 
dersetzungen finden. Dahin gehéren alle 
Spriiche, die Ausgleich oder Auseinander- 
setzung mit dem im KO6nigsritual einge- 
bundenen Osirismythus suchen. Anderer- 
seits besteht Wilsons Wort, ‘Perhaps this 
conflict between two different mortuary 
systems was not bitter at all’, zu Recht: 
Gerade weil beide Systeme mit der Gétt- 
lichkeit des K6énigs verbunden waren, 
durfte kein offener Konflikt zugegeben 
werden, und der Religionshistoriker soll 
zwar vorhandene Spannungen nicht iiber- 
sehen, muss sich aber andererseits hiiten, 
dass der Leser die igyptische Religiositit 
nach den Ausserungen der lokalen Sys- 
teme als unausgesetztes Geziink eifersiich- 
tiger Priesterschaften empfinden lernt. In 
der gemeinsamen Klammer war solchen 
eine Grenze ihrer Bemiihung um den er- 
sten Platz gezogen. 

Wie stark nun neuzeitliche Wertungen, 
sobald sie an geistige und geschichtliche 
Bewegungen alter Vélker herangebracht 
werden, von deren Ordnungs- und Wer- 
tungsbegriffen abweichen, merkt man am 
deutlichsten an Zeitperioden, die diese 
Ordnung umzustossen oder mindestens in 


Frage zu stellen strebten und mit denen 
sich der Mensch seiner Zeit auseinander- 
setzen musste. In Agypten ist dies die sog. 
erste Zwischenzeit nach dem Zusammen- 
bruch des AR (“The First Illness’’) mit 
ihrer einzigartig reichen Literatur und die 
Zeit des Ketzerkénigs Echnaton mit 
ihrem Sonnenglauben (‘‘Irrepressible Con- 
flict”). Beide zeitigten etwas, was dem 
selbstzufriedenen 20. Jh. erste, allerdings 
vergebliche Annaherungen an Fortschritte 
der neuen Zeit zu sein schienen, die er- 
stere “that ancient Egypt did discover 
social justice as one of the greatest 
values”, um “to work out a good life for 
the many’’, die andere weil sie den von 
Wilson iibrigens bestrittenen Ansatz zum 
Monotheismus zeige. 

Um so bedriickender schien nun die 
Erkenntnis, dass beide Zeitwenden vom 
Agypter als “Empérung” gegen die gétt- 
liche Ordnung und als geistige Verirrung 
gebrandmarkt wurden und das Stigma 
tiefster Entmachtung des Staates (“‘sys- 
temic illness’) und kultureller Entart- 
ung erhielten, sodass der Geschichts- 
schreiber sie als ‘“unigyptisch’”’ in ihrer 
Haltung und Zielsetzung ausscheiden 
muss (S. 113). Hier ist die Gefahr subjek- 
tiver Wertung je nach der persénlichen 
Einstellung des Schreibers besonders 
gross, noch dazu wenn er Terminologien 
der modernen Soziologie, die der alten 
Welt fremd sind, verwendet. Wilson ‘‘de- 
ploring her failure to attain anything like 
democracy” bekennt die subjektive Note 
derartiger Wendungen und ihre daraus 
folgende Bedingtheit (“high emotional 
coloring,” 8. 123), man wird auch jedem 
Geschichtsschreiber die Freiheit zu _ sol- 
chen Bekenntnissen zuerkennen, aber 
diese muss enden bei der Interpretation 
der zeitlichen Auseinandersetzung in der 
alten Literatur. Hier darf man nicht mehr 
hineinlegen, als wirklich dasteht, sonst er- 
wachsen Bedenken: Wenn Wilson z.B. 
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einem Sargtext der Herakleopolitenzeit 
entnimmt, dass der Schépfergott die 
Gleichheit aller Menschen betone, so 
bedeutet das nicht die “‘égalité’”’ der sozi- 
alistischen Konzeption, sondern die Feh- 
lerlosigkeit innerhalb der Weltordnung, 
die jedem Menschen nicht das Gleiche, 
eher “das Seine’’ zubilligt. Man bedenke, 
dass gerade Literaturwerke derselben 
Zeit, so das sog. Kuhbuch (Destruction 
des hommes) und das beriihmte Gétter- 
gespriich iiber das gleiche Thema im Tb. 
Kap. 175, den Schépfer die ‘Aufsissig- 
keit’’ und die Verkehrung der Ordnung 
“sie haben ferner in allem, was ich schuf, 
Grosses zu Kleinem gemacht” als todes- 
wiirdige Tat des ersten Geschlechtes 
riigen lisst, also dieselben Vorwiirfe er- 
hebt, die die sog. Admonitions of an Egyp- 
tian Sage ausmalen. Wo damals Gleich- 
heit erzwungen wurde, geschah dies nicht 
mit dem Bewusstsein der Erfiillung eines 
ethischen Gesetzes und im Gefiihl fiir 
“social justice”, sondern es wurden vor- 
behaltene Rechte unter Bruch der gottge- 
gebenen Ordnung annektiert. Wer solches 
mit Erfolg vermochte, so der grundsissig 
gewordene Beamtenadel der Provinz, ver- 
suchte daher die Rechtmiassigkeit inner- 
halb dieser Ordnung nachzuweisen: Nie- 
mals zuvor klangen in den Inschriften 
Khrentitel und Adelspriidikate wie “Erb- 
fiirst der Urzeit’’, die auf ererble Rechte 
hinweisen, in derartiger Fille auf als in 
dieser Zeit, der allerdings auch ein gesun- 
der Sinn fiir Anerkennung pers6nlicher 
Leistung (namentlich im Erwerb materiel- 
ler Giiter) zu eigen war. 

Die Geschichte vom beredten Bauern 
aber ist kaum als ein “new approach to 
social equality’? zu werten (S. 120), weil 
darin einem einfachen Manne ‘“‘the right 
to speak out”’ zugebilligt werde, vielmehr 
ist der weise Mann aus dem Volke doch 
ein bekanntes Motiv orientalischer Mir- 
chen aller Zeiten. Und wenn man das 


iigyptische Totengericht beurteilen will, 
muss man neben die Theorie die Agyp- 
tische Praxis setzen, die gewisse Sargtexte 
der Herakleopolitenzeit verraten, indem 
sie die “Rechtfertigung’’ zum wirkungs- 
vollen Vorgehen ‘‘gegen seine Feinde’”’ 
nach dem Tode als das Ziel der osiriani- 
schen Rechtfertigung enthiillen; das ist 
die wahre “ritualistic piety’ in der 
Volksmeinung. Gewiss wurden die Taten 
zur Vorbedingung der Seligkeit gemacht, 
aber Taten werden im Erfolg bewiesen: 
wer also auf Erden Gnade vor dem Ké6nig 
fand, den kann kein Totenrichter verdam- 
men! So fallt die Entscheidung in Wirk- 
lichkeit auf Erden zu Lebzeiten. Wie in 
den alten Weisheitsregeln bleibt das Gute 
an das Erfolgreiche gebunden. 

Die “systemic illness’’ wurde, wie Wil- 
son klar herausarbeitet, durch drei Fehl- 
entwicklungen des AR, Schwichung der 
K6énigsmacht durch Anwachsen der 
Beamtenschicht, Uberbeanspruchung des 
Staatshaushaltes durch Schenkungen an 
die Tempel, Stérung des Aussenhandels 
durch Vélkerbewegungen im Osten, verur- 
sacht, sie konnte also nur nach einer 
Kriftesammlung unter Einschrinkung 
der neuerworbenen Rechte gewisser 
Schichten beseitigt werden. Dabei bleibt 
zu beachten, dass bereits das AR “person- 
al right to just treatment’? von seinen 
Oberen ebenso forderte, wie beispielsweise 
der Islam. Dies war also nicht ein Ergeb- 
nis eines “‘demokratisierten”’ Zeitalters. 
Wohl aber war es die bése Erfahrung ‘“‘it 
is the greater number that kills the lesser”’ 
(aus den Admonitions) d.h. wndiseipli- 
nierte individuelle Freiheit verfiihrt zu 
Egoismus und Unrecht. So ging “the 
world of material success’’, wie Wilson das 
AR charakterisiert, nicht mit dem ersten 
Zusammenbruch zuende, im Gegenteil. 
Aber, die skeptische Literatur der Herak- 
leopolitenzeit hielt eine Auseinanderset- 
zung, die allerdings iiberall, selbst im sog. 
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Gespriich des Lebensmiiden mit seiner 
Seele, mit der Widerlegung des rebellie- 
renden Partners endete, fiir nétig, das 
neugefestigte MR unter seinen K6énigen als 
“guten Hirten’”’ konnte solche Probleme 
als nicht mehr akut beiseiteschieben. 

Ob man das dahin zuspitzen darf, dass 
man fiir den Preis neuen Wohlstandes und 
Sicherheit “‘sanctity, value and human 
rights of the individual’ geopfert habe 
(S. 142)? Das wiirde als geschichtliche Er- 
fahrung bedeuten, dass der Staat, um 
seinen Untertanen diese materiellen Giiter 
zu sichern, ihnen Einschriinkungen in der 
Betiitigung ihrer persénlichen Freiheit 
auferlegen muss. Und das ist in der Tat die 
These Wilsons, besonders sobald die Poli- 
tik des Weltreiches nach der Demiitigung 
der Fremdherrschaft der Hyksos in Frage 
steht. “Far frontiers’? bedingen fiir ihre 
Sicherung Opfer der Bevélkerung, sie be- 
deuten das Ende des alten Isolationismus 
“‘and its consequent static security’’, und 
sie halten die Bewusstheit stiéndiger Ge- 
fahrdung wach: ‘““They provided the ex- 
cuse for continual military activity and 
alertness’’. Immerhin, déussere Gefihrdung 
braucht keine Einbusse an kultureller 
Schaffenskraft mit sich zu bringen, wenig- 
stens wenn man diese Werte nicht nach 
der Elle werten will, wie es die gesittigte 
Zeit Amenophis’ III. und die Ramses’ IT. 
nach dem asiatischen Friedensschluss be- 
liebte. Das von den Persern gefiaihrdete 
Athen hat an ewigen Werten fiir die 
Menschheit mindestens so viel getan wie 
das Rom der saturierten Kaiserzeit! 

Man wird nicht so weit gehen diirfen, 
dass man allgemein dem Empire den Vor- 
wurf macht “the burden of maintaining 
such an effort . . . widened a gap between 
the governing class and those who were 
governed”’. Bereits eine Statistik der 
Grabinhaber lisst erkennen, dass die 
steigenden Anforderungen des Welt- 
reiches zusammen mit dem einstrémenden 
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Reichtum erweiterte Verwaltungsaufga- 
ben stellten, sodass tatkriftigen Mannern 
verschiedenster Herkunft vorher nicht 
ausdenkbare Gelegenheiten zum Aufstieg 
geboten wurden. Gerade unter den eng- 
sten Vertrauensleuten um den K6énig war 
beinahe die Mehrzahl bescheidener Her- 
kunft. Das persénliche Vertrauensver- 
hiltnis ist entscheidender als Abkunft aus 
gehobenem Stand. Das gilt schon fiir Sen- 
mut und andere Giinstlinge der Hatschep- 
sut und wird bei dem Kreis um Ameno- 
phis II. besonders handgreiflich. Der so- 
ziale Gefahrenpunkt der Amarnazeit war, 
dass seit Thutmosis IV. die homines novi 
im Heer und der Beamtenschaft gegen 
jedes im Totenglauben verankerte fgyp- 
tische Streben nach Erblichkeit der Stel- 
lung von Sohn zu Sohn Carriére machten, 
die Gunst des K6nigs sich von den iiber- 
lieferten Vorstellungen der Sozialethik 
freimachte und eigenwillige Entscheidung- 
en traf. Und Amenophis-Echnaton fehlte 
nicht nur durch Uberschitzung seiner 
eigenen Erleuchtung als Gottessohn auf 
dem religiésen Sektor, empfindlicher noch 
fiir agyptisches Denken auf dem der gesell- 
schaftlichten Ordnung, und der Misserfolg 
seiner Massnahmen als Ver- 
stésse erscheinen, wihrend die Herrscher 
der 18. Dyn. vor ihm zwar ebenfalls Man- 
nern ihrer Wahl ungewodhnliche Lauf- 
bahnen erméglichten, diese aber vom Er- 
folg legitimiert waren. In diesem Sinne 
kann Wilson allerdings mit Recht von 
dem verinderten Agypten nach Amarna 
sagen, dass die Priester “‘were now con- 
solidating their authority and privileges 
at the expense of the king’. Weiter meint 
er eine Entwicklung zu erkennen: “As the 
highest nobility grew more powerful, the 
lower nobility, the middle class, and the 
masses became poorer’’. Hier sehe ich die 
Verhiltnisse anders. Mir scheint gerade in 
der Ramessidenzeit im Gegensatz zur 18. 
Dynastie ein Mittelstand an “kgl. Schrei- 
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bern” das Gesicht der Zeit zu priigen, also 
stirker ein Stand als Einzelpersénlich- 
keiten im Stile eines Senmut oder des 
Amenophis, Sohn des Hapu; genau wie in 
der Plastik und der Architektur nun der 
Typ, die Menge herrschte. Der in der 
Weltmachtszeit des wachsenden Empire 
heraufgeziichtete Individualismus schligt 
nach der missgliickten Ubersteigerung in 
der Amarnazeit in ein Streben zum beque- 
men Durchschnitt um, dem selbst Amun 
von Theben gegeniiber Re-Harachte von 
Heliopolis und Ptah von Memphis seinen 
Tribut zahlen musste. Sogar bei den neu- 
gewihlten Hohenpriestern des Amun und 
den Veziren der beiden Hauptstidte 
scheint man aus Besorgnis vor den schlim- 
men Erfahrungen selbstherrlicher Zeiten 
ausgesprochen starke Persénlichkeiten zu 
meiden. 

Aber dieser gehobene Mittelstand des 
Schreibers erlaubte sich in der Unterhal- 
tungsliteratur der Gebildeten bislang 
unerhérte Freiheiten, die selbst vor zyni- 
schen Frivolitat in den Géttergeschichten 
keineswegs zuriickscheut (S. 267). Ange- 
sichts dieser Zeugnisse wird man nicht 
zu dem Eindruck kommen, den Wilson 
dem strengeren Ton der allerdings meist 
jiingern Weisheitslehren entnimmt: “a 
disciplined and resigned silence became 
the highest good”’ (S. 303). In dieser alten 
Welt ist erstaunlich viel “relativ’’. Und 
gerade das igyptische Wesen ist jeder 
scharfen Kategorisierung oder Definie- 
rung (“lacking in thoroughness’’, S. 152) 
im Gegensatz zum Semiten oder gar zum 
Griechen abhold. Dieselbe Neigung zur 
Unschiirfe zeigt sich tibrigens recht sinn- 
faillig in der igyptischen Sprache, beson- 
ders der Syntax. 

Wenn man vorsichtig ist, wird man 
also nach Dominanten suchen, aber dabei 
die Widerspriiche nicht tibersehen. Und 
gerade solchem Wesen sind moderne 
Analysen oft unbekémmlich. Im gesell- 
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schaftlichen Aufbau des NR, vor allem 
der 18. Dyn. ist wieder typisch agyptisch 
die fehlende Abgrenzung zwischen einem 
Stand des kgl. Beamten und dem Gottes- 
diener im Tempel. Die fiihrenden Manner 
wechseln in erstaunlicher Vielseitigkeit in 
ihrer Laufbahn zwischen beiden hin und 
her, so wie es der Wille des K6nigs ver- 
fiigte. Dienst im Tempel, der iiberdies 
wachsende Verwaltungsaufgaben stellte, 
und der im Dienst des géttlichen Kénigs 
galt gottgefallige 
Betiitigung; ein ausgedienter Soldat hatte 
also durchaus die Qualifikation, im Alter 
einem Gott als Priester zu dienen, oder 
sein Vermégen zu verwalten. Sakulari- 
sierte Beamtenberufe gibt es im klassi- 
schen Agypten noch nicht. Ein gewisses 
Streben nach klarerer Abgrenzung und 
Ordnung hat hier erst der Schreibergeist 
und die Verengung der Ramessidenzeit 
gebracht. Aber auch da ist es kein Sakri- 
leg, wenn z.B. Haremheb, um die Liicken 
der Amarnajahre zu schliessen, und ahn- 
lich wieder Ramses III. Priesternovizen 
aus der Auslese des Heeres berief, oder 
wenn ein Herrscher einen bewidhrten 
Rekrutenschreiber im Generalsrang gar in 
eine Hohenpriesterstelle einweist! Stin- 
dische Rechte im engeren Sinne behaup- 
tete erst die Spitzeit, und solche erwuch- 
sen wieder, wie im AR, aus der Praxis des 
‘amilienrechtes, dass das Amt Teil des er- 
worbenen Vermdégens ist, und als solcher 
demselben Verfiigungsrecht unterliegen 
miisse. Die bewahrende Konstante liegt 
also im religidsen Empfinden. Inwieweit 
solches Herkommen gegeniiber dem Wil- 
len des Herrschers praktisch wirksam wer- 
den konnte, hing davon ab, inwieweit sich 
das Gottkénigtum als Angelpunkt der 
Weltordnung behaupten konnte. Dass die 
Uberbetonung des kéniglichen Willens in 
der Zeit Echnatons diesem Gedanken 
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einen nicht wieder gutzumachenden Scha- 
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sitzlicher Bruch vorliegt, das arbeitet 
Wilson mit Recht heraus: ‘The attempt 
to rewin for pharaoh his former independ- 
ent authority had failed”’. 

Deswegen wird man die Massnahmen 
des Haremheb, die doch die verlotterte 
Staatsautoritat wiederherstellen §sollten, 
kaum als “reaktionir’’ brandmarken diir- 
fen (S. 238). Auch dabei benutzt man ein 
Schlagwort, das aus der neuzeitlichen 
Politik “high emotional coloring”’ besitzt, 
um mit Wilson zu reden, und daher fiir 
den Althistoriker gefihrlich ist. Das wird 
einem bei der ersten Zweifelsfrage be- 
wusst: Wenn Haremhebs Ziel wirklich 
(woran ich pers6énlich zweifle) war “‘sur- 
rendering much of his over-all authority 
to the priesthood and the civil courts”’, 
d.h. also von seiner autoritéren Gewalt 
auf nachgeordnete stindische Organe 
abzugeben, kénnte man das nicht anders- 
herum als “fortschrittlich’” ansprechen? 
Und wenn man das Verfahren in dem 
bekannten Haremsprozess, der sich an 
das Ende Ramses’ III. kniipfte, als eine 
junge Entartung der Rechtspflege an- 
spricht (“the law was fully delegated from 
the king to magistrates’’), so darf man die 
Para!!ele aus dem Anfang der 6. Dynastie 
nicht iibersehen, wo ebenfalls in einem 
geheimen Haremsprozess gegen eine Kéni- 
gin dem Vorsteher der kgl. Domiinen Uni 
unter Ubergehung des Vezirs und der 
sonst zum Richten berufenen Notabeln 
Ausnahmebefugnisse eingeraumt wurden 
(Urk. I 100/101). Gerade in derartigen 
kritischen Fallen scheint also die Aus- 
schaltung der Person des Herrschers und 
héchster Verwaltungsbeamter als Richter, 
eben weil sein Recht in Mitleidenschaft 
gezogen war, igyptische Ubung zu sein. 
Dass in der Ramessidenzeit Hofleute (sog. 
Truchsesse) nichtiégyptischer Herkunft 
vergleichbar rémischen Freigelassenen 
héchste Befugnisse erhielten, ist allerdings 
ein Zeichen der Aufgabe des alten Natio- 


nalstaates, aber eine unausbleibliche Fol- 
gerung aus dem Imperium. Der nur an die 
Person des Kénigs gebundene Nichtigyp- 
ter libyscher oder asiatischer Abkunft 
schien internen Ejinfliissen unabhingiger 
als ein Agypter ahnlicher Stellung gegen- 
iiberzustehen. Auch das Heer verwendete 
iiberwiegend fremdlindische Séldner! 

Wenn ich in den vorstehenden Zeilen 
gewisse grundsiitzliche Einwendungen er- 
hob, scheinbar mehr als freudige Zustim- 
mung zu den vielen treffenden Formu- 
lierungen namentlich bei der Herausar- 
beitung wirtschaftlicher Bedingtheiten im 
geschichtlichen Geschehen auszusprechen, 
so méchte ich nicht missverstanden wer- 
den: Wilson hat uns ein ernstes und ge- 
dankenreiches Buch geschenkt, das auf 
umfangreichen Kenntnissen der igypti- 
schen Verhaltnisse beruht und sicherlich 
das Ergebnis sorgsamer Uberlegungen ist. 
Ich gestehe unumwunden, dass es von allen 
Biichern aus der jiingsten Zeit, die sich um 
das Verstehen des alten Agyptens bemii- 
hen, dasjenige ist, das mich wegen der 
Eigenart seiner Gedanken und _ seines 
ernsthaften Ringens um den Kern der 
Probleme am meisten gefesselt hat. 

Der Verfasser hat bewusst neuartige 
Fragestellungen an alte Probleme heran- 
getragen und ist sich klar, dass sein Urteil 
“‘a highly personalized interpretation”’ ist, 
er wird also Einwendungen auch in dem- 
selben Sinne aufnehmen wie sie gemeint 
sind: dass sie seinem Verlangen, iiber den 
einfachen Pragmatismus des Historikers 
hinaus aus den Tiefen versteckter und uns 
nur andeutungsweise erkennbarer Bewe- 
gungen und Umschichtungen in den tra- 
genden Schichten jener Zeiten gréssere 
Klarheit zu gewinnen, dienen sollen, und 
dass eine Diskussion derselben auch dem 
nachdenklichen Menschen der Neuzeit, 
der ihre Néte und Sorgen mit offenen 
Augen beobachtet, von Wert sein kann. 
G6rTTINGEN 
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ON ANCIENT HEBREW SEALS 


SABATINO MOSCATI 


ROFESSOR A. REIFENBERG, a dis- 
tinguished specialist in Hebrew 
sphragistics, after publishing on 
several occasions during the past years 
groups of seals from his private collec- 
tion,' has resumed in a recent manual the 
general features of this form of art during 
the period of the monarchy, illustrating 
his treatment of the subject with numer- 
ous examples.? Most of these are taken 
from his previous publications, and the 
others from Diringer’s book’ or from more 
recent articles in reviews, but the author 
frequently brings to them new judgments 
and interpretations, and the illustrations 
are magnificent, often the best that exist, 
and in some cases the only ones. Not only 
Hebrew seals are reproduced, but also 
Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, Ara- 
maic, and Greek ones, and also ivory 
plaques from Arslin Tas and from 
Samaria; these are meant to serve as 
documents illustrative of the common 
cultural and artistic background. This 
book, while showing once more the au- 
thor’s special competence, performs, with 
an exposition intentionally of divulgative 
character, the important task of bringing 
this art form to the knowledge of a wider 
public. 
Having had occasion to occupy himself 
with the subject dealt with by Professor 
Reifenberg and with some of the docu- 
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ments brought forward by him, the 
present writer may be permitted to dis- 
cuss briefly certain general questions on 
which the author has expressed interest- 
ing judgments and to make certain re- 
marks on points of detail. 


I. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

a) The writing.—On the subject of the 
writing and the consequent problem of 
the origin of the seals, Reifenberg has 
some very just observations. Speaking of 
the Hebrews and the neighboring peoples 
(Phoenicians, Moabites, Ammonites, Ara- 
maeans), he says: ‘‘Language and script, 
as we have seen, were practically identical. 
... It is therefore not surprising that a 
number of seals cannot be attributed to 
any definite people with certainty” (pp. 
16-17). The conclusion is undoubtedly 
correct; but it would perhaps be useful to 
indicate certain characteristics, though 
few in number and inconstant in occur- 
rence, which are to be noticed in ancient 
Hebrew writing, as compared with that of 
the Phoenicians or of other neighboring 
peoples: the somewhat lower and broader 
form of certain letters, especially 7 and sy; 
the curvature toward the left at the bot- 
tom of the main stroke of 5, "3, 5, 5; the 
= occasionally with four horizontal 
strokes instead of three; the little “tail” 
at the bottom right corner of 7, °, ‘yg. 
These characteristics do not even appear 
in the table of alphabets given by the au- 
thor on page 59; but they are to be found, 
for instance, on the Samarian ostraca, the 
Siloam inscription, and the Lachish 
‘letters,’ which are the most extensive 
documents of ancient Hebrew epigraphy; 
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that they appear also in the seals is clear 
from Diringer’s interesting table of the 
alphabetical forms on seals,‘ and from 
many of the examples reproduced by Reif- 
enberg himself.® For the rest, the author 
has set himself a difficult task in his al- 
phabetical table: that of giving only one 
form for each letter, where there is notable 
variety. Consider, for example, the two 
extremes of pre-Exilic Hebrew epigraphy, 
the Gezer tablet and the Lachish ostraca. 
The result has been an accentuated 
schematization, and in addition some less 
usual forms are to be found, for example, 
7%, 3; add to this the lack already 
mentioned of the typical characteristics 
of ancient Hebrew, and it will be realized 
that the alphabetical table given by the 
author represents rather a Canaanite pro- 
totype (with certain irregularities) than a 
table referring to Hebrew seals. 

b) Decorative elements.—On the designs 
found on Hebrew seals Galling wrote, 
some years ago, a long and detailed mono- 
graph.® In dealing with the same subject 
in a much more synthesized fashion, Reif- 
enberg shows by various interesting ob- 
servations his own judgment in the 
matter, and in the present writer’s opin- 
ion brings certain questions very clearly 
into focus. 

In the first place, as regards the origins 
of the decorative forms, Reifenberg is 
surely correct in asserting the prevalence 
of Egyptian motifs (p. 18). Galling had 
laid stress on the derivation of the designs 
of the griffon and of the sphinx from 
Mitannian sources;’ but, widely diffused 
and multiform as these artistic motifs 
were in the whole of the ancient East, it 


4 Ibid., tav. XXIX-XXX, col. 8. 

5 See esp. Nos. 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 20, 24, 25. 
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would be difficult to controvert the state- 
ment that they were originally of Egyptian 
provenance.* 

In the second place, as regards the en- 
graver’s technique, Reifenberg justly 
points out that if this technique originated 
in Phoenicia, it must very early have been 
applied directly in Palestine as well, so 
that it is not easy to say where a seal was 
cut (p. 11). It must be admitted that 
Galling’s attempt to identify the various 
workshops was insecurely based. Reifen- 
berg does well, moreover, to speak of 
“Hebrew-Phoenician art” (p. 17); better 
still, perhaps, one might have spoken 
simply of ‘Phoenician art,” of which the 
Hebrew art was merely a derivative, with- 
out specific originality. 

On one point only might objection be 
raised against a judgment of Reifenberg’s 
in this matter, and even there it is a ques- 
tion of emphasis. Speaking of the influence 
of Hebrew sphragistics on European art, 
he says: “The figures on these small 
monuments are significant not only be- 
cause they illustrate Hebrew religious 
thought, but also because they had a pro- 
found influence on Greek and Roman art 
and hence on European civilisation” (p. 
24). One might ask just how “profound”’ 
this influence was and add that in any 
case such influence as there was, was rather 
Phoenician than Hebrew. 

c) The dating.—There is one problem 
of which Reifenberg does not speak in his 
treatise, and which he yet implicitly 
solves, namely, that of the dating of 
Hebrew seals. He does not speak of it, for 
apart from assigning the documents with 
writing alone to the period of Josiah (on 
which point more will be said later), he 
does not discuss what criteria exist or 
what results can be attained in the matter 
of dating. He solves the problem, because 
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to each document he assigns a date, gen- 
erally with a couple of centuries’ margin. 
What criteria did he use in coming to 
these conclusions? Since the majority of 
the seals with which he deals were private- 
ly acquired, one concludes that the 
stratigraphy of the original place of find- 
ing was for the most part unascertainable. 
There remain only the writing and the art 
forms as criteria; but the static nature of 
the art forms, recognized by the author 
himself (pp. 19-20), precludes entire con- 
fidence in typological evolution, and the 
epigraphy, if it authorizes an impression 
as to the archaicness or recentness of 
documents, can lead astray anyone who 
seeks to date precisely.’ From all this it 
follows that even greater caution is called 
for, and that the dates given are to be 
regarded as for the most part mere prob- 
abilities and scarcely ever as certain. 

d) The seals without de-oration.—Sev - 
eral original observations are made by 
Reifenberg on the seals which bear only 
inscriptions: (1) they can practically all 
be classed as Hebrew; (2) they are for the 
most part from the kingdom of Judah, not 
from that of Israel; (3) the absence of 
decoration may be connected with the 
religious reform carried out by Josiah, so 
that such seals are attributed to a late 
period (pp. 16-17, 19). All these observa- 
tions are of the highest interest, showing 
ancient sphragistics in the light of the re- 
ligious evolution of the Hebrew people; as 
for the first two points, their reliability is 
confirmed by the statistics which the 
same author has given elsewhere;'® the 
third point is equally sound, though of 
course here as elsewhere the rule is not 
to be expected to be without exceptions. 


*See the judicious observations of J. Simons, 
“Enkele opmerkingen over ‘Palestijnsche zegels’ 
en de bestudeering daarvan,”’ Jaarbericht Oriente 
Luz,’ VILL (1942), 683-89 
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II, POINTS OF DETAIL 


Of the following remarks, many are 
surely called for by mere typographical 
errors, and so serve merely to warn the 

sader and save him from false conclu- 
sions. 

Page 12.—‘‘Another Canaanite dialect 
was Phoenician, which is known from the 
Ugarit documents. . . .”’ Ugaritic occupies 
a place to itself in the Canaanite group," 
and from a linguistic point of view can 
hardly be defined as simply Phoenician; 
the term can be applied to it in a geo- 
graphical sense. 

Page 13.—The attribution to the eighth 
century of the Samarian ostraca is follow- 
ing the thesis which puts them in the 
reign of Jeroboam II; this view, however, 
is now probably in need of modification, 
according to the arguments brought for- 
ward by B. Maisler,"® which point to the 
period of Joachaz (814-798 B.c.) as a 
more likely date. 

Page 13.—. . . letters of the 7th to 6th 
century found at Lachish. ...’’ This ex- 
pression is ambiguous, tending to suggest 
that the “letters” are, or may be, of any 
date between the beginning of the seventh 
and the end of the sixth century. Doubt- 
less the author meant by this expression 
“‘at the turn of the century,” the general 
opinion being that the Lachish “letters’’ 
were written at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Page 15.—Not all the vocalizations and 
translations of Hebrew names here given 
are exact; instead of “Jaaznijahu’”’ one 
should read, as on page 36, “Jaazanjahu,”’ 
in agreement with the biblical form; the 
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translation “J. is my salvation” is not 
accurate for “‘Hoshajahu’”’; to “Hog- 
lanijah” is to be preferred ‘‘Higlanijah,” 
as on page 38; one should read “Abijo” 
rather than “Abiju,” the usual contrac- 
tion of the Yahwistic element being 
Yahweh> Yahu> Y6;'* it is difficult to 
vocalize ““Shemuab”’ and translate 
“the Father hears’’ (and cf. the reading 
“Shemab” on p. 28). 

Page 18.—Semitic influence in Figure 
47? 

Page 28, No. 2.—¥or this seal the au- 
thor had previously given the dimension 
16 mm. diameter,‘ which does not fit the 
oval form; probably the measurement in 
the book (cf. p. 54: reproduction three 
times original size) is correct. 

Page 28, No. 38.—The very irregular 
form of the letters does not seem to favor 
thedating at about the eighth century ; this 
is in fact the classical period of Hebrew 
sphragistics, and the seals of this period 
are generally distinguished by elegant and 
even script. 

Page 29, No. 6.—The inscription is 
not the seal is re- 
produced in Diringer, tav. XXII, not 
XXXII (ef. p. 54). 

Page 31, No. 10.—Reifenberg pro- 
poses to read ‘‘Haman (or Ahiman?)”’; the 
former corresponds to the old interpreta- 
tion of the seal,” the latter to the more 
recent proposal to understand an x» be- 
fore the three letters “2m. However, such 


a hypothesis is tenable only if one reads 
a preceding 5, as has been done by 
Kutscher,'"® Sukenik,'’ and Yeivin,'* who 

Cf. M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen 
im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
(Stuttgart, 1928), pp. 101-14. 
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18 See D. Diringer, op. cit., pp. 165-67, n. 3. 

Kutscher, ‘‘Two Hebrew Seals,"’ Kedem, I 
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take this letter as being confused with 
the right foreleg of the griffon. Conse- 
quently the reading VORN cannot be put 
forward, but 

Page 33, No. 14.—The name “Shephat- 
jahu”’ (ef. the transcription “shftyhw”’ on 
p. 54) should be read with wp, not 7. 

Page 37, No. 20.—The fine regular writ- 
ing would not of itself give grounds for 
a late date such as the sixth century. 

Page 38, No. 21.—If the reproduction 
of this seal was with enlargement to five 
times natural size, as stated on page 55, 
the measurements do not correspond with 
those given elsewhere by Reifenberg,'® 
that is, 13 mm. in length; the latter must 
surely be the correct measurement, and 
the seal must be taken as reproduced at 
double its size. 

Page 38, No. 23.—The author reads 
the second name “Bezail’’; previously he 
had read “Bezai.’”° In fact, the last char- 
acter is extremely doubtful and does not 
seem to be either * or a combination of 
* and 5; however, the second of the two 
readings is perhaps to be preferred, as 
corresponding with the biblical name "y5. 

Page 39, No. 25.—The name “Hilki- 
jahu”’ (cf. transcription “hlkyhw” on p. 
55) should be read with p, not 5. As for 
the second name, perhaps it is preferable 
to read CEN instead of The 
oblique, slightly curved stroke after the 


only—hypothetically— 
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& cannot easily be taken as part of that 
letter; one is left with the possibility of 
reading 5 or 5, but the former does not 


make sense. Driver, who reads . 


interprets this as “ ‘Me°appes’ meaning 
‘he who brings to an end’ [whether God 
or the newly born child to whom the name 
is given] sc. the disgrace of childlessness.”’ 

Page 40, No. 29.—Why regard this seal 
as beyond doubt Phoenician? The same 
author had published it some years ago 
as Hebrew,” and in fact there is nothing 
against this view, neither the name 
(Sstp), nor the decoration (a winged 
sphinx passant, a motif widely diffused in 
the whole of the Near East). 

Pages 54-55.—Taking the system of 
transcription adopted by Reifenberg (on 
which more will presently be said) there 
are some irregularities in the transcription 
of the legends of the seals; thus “shmab”’ 
instead of “shm>b,”’ and others already 
pointed out (p. 33, n. 14; p. 39, n. 25). 
Moreover, the division of words is fre- 
quently at fault; for example, “‘P lsmkhy”’ 
instead of “Plsmkhy” or “l-lsmkhy”’ (n. 
3), “P byw” instead of “Pbyw” (n. 4), 
“Ics ml” instead of “Issn,” or better 


2 PEQ, LXXI (1939), 196. 


simply “snl,” since the initial 5 is lack- 
ing (n. 6), “Ish m°‘” instead of “Ishm«c,” 
and so on. 

Page 59.—In regard to the system of 
transcription the author clearly was faced 
by typographical difficulties. Even, how- 
ever, taking this fact into account, certain 
criticisms may be made: the distinction 
made by the author between “k” and 
“kh” would imply an analogous one be- 
tween “b” and “bh,” “g” and “gh,” “d’”’ 
and “dh,” “p” and “ph,” “t” and “th”; 
the consonant "y should have been tran- 
scribed not with z, but, retaining the au- 
thor’s system of rendering emphatics by 
underlining, with s; the transcription of 
w as sh is not kept up on pp. 54-55 (the 
underlining being constantly omitted). 


The questions raised by Reifenberg’s 
book suffice of themselves to show its im- 
portance and its interest. This excellent 
manual will be of the greatest utility both 
to specialists in Hebrew sphragistics and 
to all those in general who are interested 
in the culture and the art of the ancient 
Fast. 

UNIVERSITA DEGLI sTUDI pI 
Rome, ITaty 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NIPPUR, 1948-50 


DONALD MCCOWN 


N 1948 the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Oriental Institute of the University 

of Chicago combined to form a Joint Ex- 
pedition to Nippur in Iraq. Excavations 
that year were confined to a short pre- 
liminary season with a digging period 
from November 15 through December 22. 
They were resumed in 1949 on November 
13 and continued into the first days of 
April. It is a pleasure to record the kind 
assistance of Dr. Naji al-Asil, director 
general of antiquities, and many members 
of his staff, which so greatly facilitated 
and contributed to the success of our 
work, The help and friendliness of the 
Mutassarif of Diwanieh and the Qaima- 
qam of Afak, and various officers under 
them, are also warmly remembered. 

During the first season Dr. Francis 

Steele was epigrapher; Dr. Carleton Coon 
was physical anthropologist, assisted by 
his wife, who also drew pottery and ob- 
jects; Mr. Joseph Caldwell was archeolo- 
gist; and my wife supervised the house in 
Afak and recorded our finds. We were 
fortunate to have with us Dr. Mahmoud 
al-Amin as representative of the Directo- 
rate General of Antiquities and his wife, 
who drew many of our finds. In the second 
season Mr. Richard C. Haines, archeologi- 
eal architect, was assistant field director 
during my absence, and to him is due the 
successful management of the 1949-50 
excavations. Dr. Steele was again epig- 
rapher and his wife photographer. Mr. 
Frank Hildebrandt was physical anthro- 
pologist, and Mrs. Haines camp manager 
and recorder. Dr. and Mrs. Thorkild 


Jacobsen helped with the epigraphy, 
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archeology, and recording during the first 
month of excavations. During the same 
period Fuad Safar, distinguished archeolo- 
gist of the Directorate General of Antiqui- 
ties, was governmental representative. 
His successor was Sayyid Muhammed Ali 
Mustefa, who did all the surveying and 
whose firsthand knowledge of Mesopo- 
tamian archeology was a great asset. 

The Expedition will publish a complete 
report of the first two seasons’ work as 
soon as all the tablets have been studied. 
Consequently, this preliminary statement 
is limited to a summary account of results 
with a minimum of interpretation. 

Excavations were concentrated at two 
places in the 180-acre site. The first was a 
structure, situated on the northeast side of 
the ziggurat, which had been discovered 
by a previous expedition and identified as 
a temple of Enlil. The second area investi- 
gated was the so-called Tablet Hill, a sep- 
arate mound at the southeast of the city 
area, in which had been found many of the 
most important tablets discovered by the 
former expedition. 

At the Temple of Enlil six building lev- 
els were discovered, which will be de- 
scribed in chronological order. Below the 
earliest structure were ten floor levels in a 
depth of 3 meters. The succession of floors 
and the presence of little refuse on them 
suggest an open courtyard which was re- 
surfaced periodically. Fragmentary archi- 
tecture of unimposing dimensions was 
found on the uppermost of these floors 
with a slightly different orientation from 
the walls of the oldest temple. The lowest 
floors were datable to the period of Early 
Dynastic I or II by small amounts of pot- 
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tery, the topmost to the reign of Sharkali- 
sharri by inscribed bricks and _ brick 
stamps. 

In the upper floors were cut the founda- 
tions of the earliest temple, Level VI. On 
these the walls rose in a plan essentially 
the same as that of Level III (Fig. 1). The 
circulation differed somewhat, there being 
an outer door in the northeast wall of 
Locus 18 but none between Loci 17 and 
20, and a room in the north corner of the 
building (corresponding to Locus 14) 
where a stairway rises in Level III. This 
and the later temples were constructed of 
mud brick. Baked brick was used only for 
pavements, cult structures, and a socle to 
the Kassite building. The character of the 
exterior doors indicates that Locus 13 was 
more important than the other main 
room, No. 18. Otherwise there is no evi- 
dence as to the function of the various 
chambers, since there were no paved floor- 
ings, no door sockets, or even proper plas- 
tering on the walls. The building conse- 
quently appears to have been unfinished, 
or the walls are part of a substructure as 
that of Level V 2. Nor is its date precise. 
It cannot be earlier than the reign of Shar- 
kalisharri or as late as the reign of Urnam- 
mu of the Third Dynasty of Ur, who built 
the immediately succeeding temple. It is, 
therefore, a late Akkadian or Gutian work 
and as such is the first discovered for this 
period. It should be the product of a king 
with resources sufficient to build not only 
this massive building but the wall sur- 
rounding the inner courtyard. The latter 
part of Sharkalisharri’s reign seems a 
likely date. 

The age of the Level V temple (Fig. 2) 
is securely determined by numerous pave- 
ment bricks with an inscription of Urnam- 
mu, who also built anew the wall of the 
inner courtyard. Its plan, essentially that 
of its predecessor, is preserved only in a 
substructure (Level V 2) underlying the 


walls of the visible temple (Level V 1). 
The latter were completely destroyed in 
the construction of a Kassite building, 
only the pavements inside the rooms being 
spared. Preserved below the V 1 floor were 
traces of a socle which must have risen to 
form a bench with sloping face against the 
base of the outer face of the building ex- 
cept on the southwest side. The same sort 
of socle was also found in Level IV. In the 
pavements there were some indications of 
cult installations, particularly at the 
northeast end of Room 13 and the south- 
west side of Room 10. In Rooms 16 and 
possibly 17 the baked-brick floors indi- 
cated the presence of circular construc- 
tions. 

Fragmentary walls between Levels V 1 
and III 1 on either side of Streets 12 and 
22 were the remains of construction work 
otherwise destroyed by the Level III 
building. These survive from a major re- 
pair or rebuilding of the temple and court- 
yard wall and constitute Level IV. Pav- 
ings at this level inside the building could 
not be clearly distinguished from those of 
V 1, since they were superimposed on the 
earlier floor and consisted of reused 
Urnammu bricks. On such an upper pave- 
ment in Locus 13 was the base of a pedes- 
tal, preserved two courses high, contain-_ 
ing one brick with an inscription of Ur- 
Ninurta of Isin. Inseribed bricks of this 
level with the names of Bur-Sin and Ur- 
Ninurta were found on the southeast side 
of Street 22. On this evidence the con- 
struction work of Level IV is attributed to 
the early Isin-Larsa period. 

In Level III (Fig. 1) the temple was 
very nearly intact, though its southeast- 
ern end was damaged by the older excava- 
tions. A baked-brick bench or socle lined 
the base of all except the northeast outer 
walls. This showed two periods of con- 
struction, the later dated to Kudur-Enlil 
and Nebuchadnezzar I. On the outer face 
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of the temple walls were traces of a re- 
building which were not apparent in the 
interior of the structure. This was prob- 
ably connected with a regrading of the 
surrounding streets, particularly on the 
northeast, and involved a refacing and re- 
alignment of the outer wall faces. The 
walls around the inner courtyard were 
also reconstructed at this time. 

This is clearly a double temple with two 
cellae off which are subsidiary rooms. The 
main entrance near the western corner 
leads through Locus 14, with a baked- 
brick stand 96 em. high against the north- 
east wall, to Cella 13. Here another stand 
fills the western corner, while along the 
northwest wall is a table-like structure 
and a hearth. The table was resurfaced 
many times, the hearth rebuilt twice. The 
focal point of the room is the “‘altar’’ with 
curiously niched appendage filling the 
northeast side of the chamber. On top of 
the altar platform rose a thinly walled 
room with door to right of center. Traces 
of burning at various levels in this struc- 
ture indicate that it was not a shrine for a 
statue. More probably it- was for burned 
offerings or preparing food for the god. 
Four rebuildings of this altar were distin- 
guished, the original without inscribed 
bricks, the four later additions with bricks 
of Kudur-Enlil, Adadshumusur, Meli- 
Shihu, and Nebuchadnezzar I. To the left 
of the altar, stairs lead up to the roof, 
while to the right a room provides access 
to the second cella, Locus 18. A reed 
sereen in a wooden frame in Locus 10 ob- 
structed the view between the two sanc- 
tuaries. Here, too, the altar at the south- 
eastern end, consisting of a platform on 
which rose inclosing walls with a narrow 
door to the right of center, showed signs of 
burning. The benches lining the walls of 
the room were 60-70 em. high and con- 
tained one brick of Adadshumusur. 
Room 17, with an exterior door, is an ante- 


room to the second cella. It contained two 
“‘bins”’ in its eastern and southern corners. 
In Room 16 fragmentary benches lined 
the northeast and southeast walls. The 
southwestern, unpaved half of the room 
rose 27 cm. above the paving to a hori- 
zontal, earth surface. 

Objects were much more numerous in 
this level than in others. Behind and 
around the altar of Locus 13 were numer- 
ous, crude pottery saucers in a form sug- 
gesting the shape of seashells. Loci 17 and 
18 contained a number of knives or dag- 
gers and other weapons, one of which bore 
an inscription recording that it was the 
property of Ekur. 

Locus 13 seems more important than 
Locus 18 in the elaborateness of its altar 
and other installations and its location by 
the main entrance, but both are important 
sanctuaries. It is far from fanciful to ree- 
ognize in the stands, altars, and installa- 
tions in five of these rooms the setting for 
offerings to various gods and cult objects 
at Nippur listed in the Drehem tablets of 
an older period.! 

The southern part of an Assyrian 
temple, dated by paving bricks of As- 
surbanipal, had been destroyed. But in its 
northern part the walls follow the lines of 
the earlier temples. Locus 9 is redupli- 
cated, as is Locus 10 in outline, though no 
door out of it was found. Locus 13 is di- 
vided by a cross-wall, with door to right of 
center, 3.5 meters from the northeast end. 
Thus the old sanctuary was converted 
into antecella and cella. A higher floor of 
this level contained inscribed bricks of 
Nebuchadnezzar II, indicating work on 
the temple into the Neo-Babylonian pe- 
riod. 

The complicated subject of the function 
of this building must be reserved for the 
complete report of the results of the first 


1Benno Landsberger, Der Kultische Kalendar 


(Leipzig, 1914), pp. 27-29, 35, 37, 39. 
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two seasons. The use of the name given to 
this building, the Temple of Enlil, re- 
quires, however, some justification at 
present. This is found in the fact that all 
inscribed bricks in the pavements of vari- 
ous levels or in altars and socle in the Kas- 
site temple refer to -Enlil, the House or 
Temple of Enlil. The bulk of these were 
manifestly in situ and not reused, so ac- 
cording to ancient custom their inscrip- 
tions should refer to the building of which 
they were a part. This seems sufficient jus- 
tification for calling this building a temple 
of Enlil, without prejudice to the facts 
that E-Enlil may be a comprehensive term 
including more than one structure and 
that the principal Temple of Enlil was on 
the summit of the adjacent ziggurat. Per- 
haps the most distinctive feature of the 
plans of these buildings is the bent axis 
approach in the two cellae. This was 
changed in the Assyrian temple only, 
though even at that late date the plan was 
essentially that established in the late 
Akkadian period some seventeen hundred 
years earlier. 

Time did not allow much investigation 
of the neighboring ziggurat. Sayyid Fuad 
Safar, however, noted slight indications of 
a stair at the east corner of the structure. 
A little digging confirmed the presence of 
a stair in this position, though its existence 
is conclusively established for the Kassite 
ziggurat only. Thus the ziggurat, during 
at least part of its history, had side stairs 
as well as a central stair. 

On Tablet Hill, renamed tentatively 
the Scribal Quarter, excavations de- 
scended in two separate areas. One, desig- 
nated TA, penetrated from the surface of 
the mound, the other, TB, from the base 
of an area dug out by the previous expedi- 
tion. TA was 20 by 40 meters in size, TB 
irregularly 35 by 40 meters. Fourteen 
building levels were excavated dating 
from the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
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to the Achaemenian period. All contained 
private houses. 

Four main levels were found in TB, 
each with two floors and some rebuilding. 
The earliest, Level IV, was dated? by tab- 
lets with the year names of Amar-Sin, 
Shu-Sin, and Ibi-Sin. The houses of Level 
IV 2 were largely destroyed by a severe 
fire but were then reused in part in Level 
IV 1 after repairs. In Level IV 2 at least 
two of the houses had private chapels, 
none of which was found in higher levels. 
Tablets dated to the reigns of Shuilishu, 
Idin-Dagan, and Ishme-Dagan were found 
in Level III. At this time much of the area 
was unbuilt, but certain features of the 
plan of the quarter were established which 
were to continue through the rest of the 
Old Babylonian period. The area was 
again thickly built up in Level II, with 
three of the houses established on deep 
foundations cut down into Level III. 
From this time onward the plan of the 
area was to change mainly by minor 
modifications which are less significant 
than the architectural continuity. Tablets 
discovered in Level I1 1 were dated to 
Siniribam and Sumuel of Larsa and Ur- 
Ninurta and Bur-Sin of Isin, those of 
Level I to Damigqilishu of Isin and Rim- 
Sin of Larsa. The former excavations had 
penetrated into Level II 1, so only parts of 
the superior levels were available for our 
excavations. 

The stratification was continued above 
Level I in even more reduced areas dug in 
expanding the over-all size of TB. The 
levels here found were designated by let- 
ters. In E (with two floors) and D, the pre- 
ceding houses were rebuilt with little 
change in plan. They are dated to the 
First Dynasty of Babylon by types of ob- 
jects found, for only the lowest floor con- 


2 The dates of levels here given are not final, since 
most of the economic documents have received field 
study only. 
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tained a cache of tablets dated to the rule 
of Samsuiluna. Above these strata was 
Level C, with Kassite material, the equiv- 
alent of which has not yet been reached in 
TA. 

With Level VII in TA, the lowest so far 
reached, the stratification of the site con- 
tinues. It is dated to the Kassite period by 
pottery and seals, as is the next higher, 
Level VI, where a tablet dated to the reign 
of Burna-Buriash was found. Levels V 
through III are Assyrian. The lower floor 
of III alone contained dated documents, 
the latest of which were from the reign of 
Assurbanipal. Level V is, therefore, un- 
likely to be older than the ninth century. 
So between Levels VI and V the area was 
unoccupied for at least several hundred 
years. 

During the Assyrian period architec- 
ture is substantial and shows continuity 
from one level to the next. Nor is there an 
architectural break with the advent of 
Neo-Babylonian rule. On the upper floor 
of Level III were tablets dated to Sin- 
sharishkun, Nabupolassar, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, while those in the lower part 
of Level II were dated to the reign of 
Nabunidus. The upper floors of Level II 
and Level I are Achaemenian, with tab- 
lets dated to the reigns of Cyrus through 
Artaxerxes. Again there is no architectural 
break, though an imposing new house was 
founded in the southern part of TA in 
Level I. A surface level still higher is not 
dated by tablets but is Achaemenian. In 
this were dug many Islamic burials. 

In these house levels we recovered an 
excellent series of pottery vessels, figu- 
rines, seals and sealings, and miscellane- 
ous artifacts. To be sure, the collection of 
such objects from First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon levels is small, because of the smaller 
area available for excavation; but this de- 
ficiency will be made good in TA during 
the 1951-52 season. With the collection 
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from the past seasons we have established 
distinctive types of each category of ma- 
terials and their range in time. 

A strong element of cultural continuity 
is apparent. Pottery types of the end of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur continue through 
the Old Babylonian period. Vessel shapes 
introduced in the Isin-Larsa period evolve 
through the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
Even some vessels typical of the Kassite 
period probably derived from First Dy- 
nasty of Babylon prototypes. There is also 
an unbroken development in vessel shapes 
during the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and 
Achaemenian periods, though new types 
also appear in each period. 

The seals have a similar interest. Those 
in Isin-Larsa levels continue simple ritual 
scenes of the Third Dynasty of Ur with 
little change in quality. Gradually larger 
numbers of symbolic motives are inter- 
spersed between the figures without de- 
stroying the unity of the ritual scene as 
was to occur during the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. The glazed seals from Assyrian 
levels are crude products intended for the 
ordinary man. Evidence from burials sug- 
gests that they were worn as ornaments, 
possibly with amuletic value, rather than 
used for purposes of identification. 

Most of the types of figurines found in 
the former excavations are now dated. 
Certain varieties of nude female figurines* 
and plaques‘ and male figurines’ are char- 
acteristic of TB Levels I-IV. Despite a 
basic similarity of form, these figurines 
differ considerably in detail from those of 
Tel Asmar.* This same fact appears in a 
comparison of vessel shapes from the two 
sites, indicating the existence of purely 
local features in the culture of the many 
small kingdoms of this period. Horse-and- 


*Leo Legrain, Terra-Cottas from Nippur (Phila- 


delphia, 1930), Nos. 7—21, 23-28 
4 Ibid., Nos. 49, 54. 
5 Ibid., Nos. 162-81. 
Vol 
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rider figurines’ are frequent in Achaemeni- 
an levels. 

A few of the more unusual pieces are il- 
lustrated. Figure 3 shows a baked clay 
statue of a god holding in his left hand an 
object now lost. The figure is painted in 
red except for the beard in black and the 
face. It was found in Isin-Larsa levels in 
TB. An enshrined figure (Fig. 4a) lay on 
an upper floor of TB Level IV. The head 
is unfortunately missing, but the dress 
and the posture of the hands are the same 
as those on other Old Babylonian male 
figurines. The well-modeled and expres- 
sive leonine demon head (Fig. 46) is com- 
plete in itself and of Achaemenian date. 
We also show characteristic pottery of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon (Fig. 5a) and of 
the Achaemenian period (Fig. 5b), which 
though previously excavated at other sites 
has not been well illustrated before. 

A large number of burials of various 
types were also discovered. In TB, burials 
sunk from Level III alone were found in 
any number. This is in contrast to sites 
such as Ur, where they were common be- 
low Isin-Larsa houses. Interments were 
numerous in all levels of TA and provide 
a good series to compare with those pub- 
lished from Babylon.*® 

All this material provides a picture of 
development, continuity, and change in 
the material culture of Nippur between 
2000 and 450 n.c. Yet this information 
could have been found in other residential 
areas of Nippur or other sites in central 
Babylonia. Our prime interest in digging 
on this mound was the discovery of tab- 
lets. The results were not disappointing. 
Some 750 were recovered, many of course 
in fragmentary state, of which about 10 
per cent were inscribed with Sumerian 
literary compositions. 


7 Legrain, ep. cit., Nos. 245-54. 


Oscar Reuther, Die Innenstadt von Babylon 
(Leipzig, 1926), pp. 151-249. 


Most of the Sumerian literary texts 
were found from First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon levels dating after Hammurabi. This 
fact and the depth at which the former 
excavations stopped substantiate the sup- 
position that the bulk of such material 
previously discovered at Nippur dates 
from the same time. Such texts continued 
to appear in decreasing numbers down 
through TB Level III. None was found in 
Level IV, which may prove true of the 
older third millennium levels yet to be 
excavated. ‘A few tablets with myths and 
legends, some written in Akkadian, were 
also found in TA levels. 

One of the most interesting of this class 
of text is part of a hymn to Nanshe from 
TB Level D. With it Dr. S. N. Kramer? 
has restored about two-thirds of a text 
dealing with the ordonnances of Nanshe as 
decreed at Lagash, probably during the 
rule of Gudea. Another important find is a 
section of a didactic poem entitled ‘A 
Farmer’s Advice to His Son,”’ which has 
resulted in the practically complete res- 
toration of a text telling of the prepara- 
tion of fields for cultivation, the irrigation, 
and the sowing and harvesting of barley. 
It is a pleasure to thank Mr. C. J. Gadd of 
the British Museum for his generosity in 
making available to Drs. Kramer, Lands- 
berger, and Jacobsen a part of this text 
discovered in the excavations at Ur. 

Another interesting tablet is the sum- 
mary of a murder trial referred to the As. 
sembly of Nippur by Ur-Ninurta. It is 
from TB Level II 1, so the tablet was 
either contemporary with or not much 
more than fifty years later than the king it 
mentions. 

A considerable number of fragmentary 
lexical texts came from almost all levels. 
Dr. Landsberger has studied part of this 


®**Mercy, Wisdom and Justice: Some New Docu- 
ments from Nippur,"’ University Museum Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 2 (1951), 29-39. 
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material which fills gaps in several of the 
lexical series and bears on the develop- 
ment of this branch of learning in Baby- 
lonia. Mathematical and metrological tab- 
lets were few. Practice texts, sign lists, and 
proverbs were common in many of the 
strata, but they are yet to be studied. 

Economic documents were fairly fre- 
quent throughout. Those from the Isin- 
Larsa period are being studied by Dr. 
Steele. Several new date formulas of early 
Isin kings'® are now known. The tablets 
dated to Shuilishu, Idin-Dagan, and 
Ishme-Dagan appear to be the first found 
at Nippur from the beginning of the Isin 
Dynasty.’! Some of these, as well as a 
cache dated to Samsuiluna, deal with 
temple business and offerings rather than 
more strictly lay transactions. Tablets 
from Assyrian levels so far studied by Dr. 
Leo Oppenheim are typical of that time. 
A cache dated to the reign of Sinsharish- 
kun deals in part, however, with the sale 
of free children, particularly small! girls, 
during a siege of Nippur and has interest- 
ing legal and social implications. 

At the moment, with only part of the 
tablets studied, it is impossible to attempt 
a correlation of the written and cultural 
evidence of development and change. 
When this can be done, the integration of 
these two sorts of evidence will provide a 
fuller picture of Babylonian life in an 
unusual quarter of the important city of 
Nippur than the separate study of tablets 
or objects would afford and should be one 
of the major results of our work. 

When Tablet Hill was first dug into 
over fifty years ago, it was identified as the 
site of the Temple Library. Justification 
for this attribution was found in the col- 


1° E.g., F. R. Steele, ‘The Date Formula of Shu- 
Ilishu of Isin,"’ BASOR, No. 122, pp. 45-49. 


11 F. R. Kraus, “‘Isin und Nippur,"’ JCS, III, 421. 
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lection of remarkable literary, historical, 
and lexical tablets made there. From our 
excavations it is now apparent that these 
treasures were from residential quarters of 
varying date. In individual houses in TB 
Levels II 2, I1 1, I, D, and FE, and in TA 
Levels IV, III, and I, lay concentrations 
of tablets including literary compositions, 
lexical texts, practice tablets, and sign 
lists. In certain levels it was easy to visual- 
ize schoolrooms where the thickly strewn 
tablets lay as they were discarded on the 
floor at the end of the school day. Yet I 
am assured by Assyriological colleagues 
that school was a formal institution and 
not likely to have been conducted in the 
private homes of scribes. In this case the 
many tablets found in a house may have 
been brought home or inscribed there after 
school by one or more sons of the house- 
hold being educated for the scribal profes- 
sion. On the other hand, the duplication of 
important literary compositions in various 
houses or different levels might indicate 
that these are private copies of scribes 
kept in their homes. Whatever conclusion 
will be possible once all the evidence is at 
hand, two facts seem reasonably certain. 
This mound is closely associated with the 
scribal profession as the residential quar- 
ter either of scribes or of boys learning the 
art of that profession who may well have 
been following their fathers’ careers. Fur- 
thermore, this association was of long du- 
ration. Intermittent it may have been, 
though the absence of concentrations of 
“school tablets” in certain levels may be 
due to the location of our excavation 
areas. But, in any case, either scribes or 
literate and educated men lived in this 
quarter from the middle of the Isin Dy- 
nasty down through the reign of Xerxes. 
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PLATE XVI 


Fic. 3.—A terracotta figure of a god from the Isin-Larsa period 
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PLATE XVIII 


Fig. 56.—Finely made, thin-walled Achaemenian bowls 


a Fia. 5a.—Typical painted pottery of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
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ADDITIONS TO THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD 


T. GEORGE ALLEN 


HE Book of the Dead, at least dur- 

ing the Egyptian Empire and until 

late times, was not really a book at 
all. That is, its various copies did not have 
identical contents. Each copy comprised a 
collection of spells both selected and ar- 
ranged on a more or less individualistic 
basis. Such a collection was usually writ- 
ten on a roll of papyrus which gave it the 
outward form of an Egyptian book; but 
instead of being laid with the deceased it 
might be written on his coffin or on his 
tomb walls. In fact, the mortuary spells 
of an earlier period, the Middle-Kingdom 
Coffin Texts, derive their modern designa- 
tion from the coffins upon which they were 
customarily inscribed. Their predecessors 
in turn, the Pyramid Texts of the Old 
Kingdom, had been, as our name for them 
implies, written on the walls of chambers 
and passages within the pyramids which 
constituted the tombs of the early phar- 
aohs. 

In Old-Kingdom days only the rulers 
had been furnished with such written aids 
for attaining and overcoming the dangers 
of the hereafter. With the less centralized 
power of the Middle Kingdom, however, 
the custom spread to nobles, officials, and 
lesser folk. These borrowed, apparently 
without a qualm, many of the Pyramid 
Texts, including their implications of 
royalty. But numerous more appropriate 
texts, the Coffin Texts proper, were newly 
composed and mingled with their reused 
predecessors. The Empire carried on in 
the same fashion, borrowing largely from 
the Coffin Texts for its Book of the Dead 
but in turn devising new spells to cover 
more fully all the dire contingencies that 
priestly inventiveness suggested. The 


same process continued in post-Empire 
times. Only then did order and choice of 
spells begin to be relatively fixed. 

The standard numbering of BD spells is 
based on their order in a Ptolemaic papy- 
rus in Turin published by Richard Lep- 
sius in 1842. A supplemental group of 
spells was numbered and published by 
Willem Pleyte in 1881. Then in 1886 
came Naville’s corpus of Empire texts, 
which, ignoring Pleyte, gave to its new 
spells likewise numbers continuing those 
of Lepsius. In 1898 Budge continued the 
series further. Hence instead of Lepsius’ 
165 there are now 190 plus some A and B 
numbers plus some Pleyte numbers to be 
reckoned with. Even these do not suffice, 
for further spells continue to turn up 
either as Empire survivors from earlier 
times or as latecomers. These too require 
convenient designations.’ 

Two such spells, to be calied 191 and 
192, occur together with four offering- 
formulas at the end of Papyrus Ryerson 
(R),? a Persian-Ptolemaic Book of the 
Dead in the Oriental Institute Museum 
at the University of Chicago. Written in 

1 On some additional sun hymns and their nomen- 
clature see my article in JN ES, VIII (1949), 349-55 

? Besides the symbols used for the docs. concerned, 
note also esp. the fol'g abbrevs : ASAE, Annales du 
Service des antiquités de l' Egypte (Le Caire, 1900) ; 
autog., autograph(ed) /phy; BD, Book of the Dead; 
AO, Bulletin de l'Institut francais d'archéologie ori- 
entale (Le Caire, 1901 ); BM, British Museum; d., 
daughter; dec., deceased; J/NES, Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies (Chicago, 1942 ); m., mother; 
reg., regular(ly); RT, Recueil de travaux relatifs a la 
philologie et U'archéologie ég. et assyr. (Paris, 1870—- 
1923); s., son; tr., translate(d) /tion; Wb., A. Erman 
und H. Grapow, Wérterbuch der aeg. Sprache (Leip- 
zig, 1926———-); ZAS, Zeitschrift fir dg. Sprache und 
Altertumskunde (Leipzig, 1863———). Other conven- 
tions are: [], lost;‘', uncertain; { |, superfluous; ( ), 
supplied; ), emended; m** Arw, ‘“‘deceased."’ The 
spelis are divided into preliminaries (§ P) and spell 


proper (§S). The sections are subdivided as needed 
into numbered paragraphs. 
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hieroglyphic (see Pl. XIX), they follow in 
order after BD 162, at which point the 
hieratic main portion of the manuscript 
ends with the notation iwf pw, “finis.” 
A search for parallel texts has turned 
up three more sources where the two 
spells are associated: a family tomb at 


Cited as Document Material 

Atfih A tomb limestone 
blocks inser. 
in red 


BM 790 coffin lid 


Atfih (A), with texts repeated for four of 
its members, and the coffin lids of Ene- 
khet (E) and Khafy (Kh) in Cairo. A fifth 
source of BD 192 beg. is a coffin lid in the 
British Museum (BM 790). Of BD 191, 
thirteen further sources have been noted: 
two BD papyri in the British Museum 


DESCRIPTION 


Beneficiary Provenience 


P(3)-di-W sir rn. f nfr Hr-m**-hrw,s. Atfih 
Z-n-Wsrt and Sit,’ et al. 


white marble P(:)-di-Hr-hpwy,' s. ‘Rwd” (m.) 


BM 9915 BD papyrus Hr 

BM 9963 P3-di-Hr-p?-hrd 

Brussels coffin lid blue stone T (3)-rdt,® d. T(2)-dit? 
E 5282 frag. 

Cairo B coffin black granite Wn-nfr, s. Pr-ib-B?st(yt) (m.) Saqqarah 
82 f. 

Cairo B gray basalt Gm.w-Hp,’ s. T3-n(t)-ii d(d).t(w) ns 
87 f. Rnp(t)-nfr(t), P(@)-"n-3st™ 

Cairo B limestone Hknt, d. Rnpt-nfr(t) 
89 f. 

Enekhet “nht, d. Wn-nfr and Sit'® 

Harmhab green basalt Hr-m-hb, s. Trw?'{t}" 
Ptol. (m.) 

Khafy cedar H‘fy, s. P(@)-di and Rnpt-nfrt 

L 3108 BD, hierogl. papyrus Imn-htp, s. M*t-t(?)f-nht(t) and 


T3-whrt 


*H. Ranke, Die dg. Personennamen, I (1935) 322:17 f. 
‘See H. Kees in ZAS, LX XVII (1941), 24-27; prev. rd. hphp. 
5 Sug. by Ranke I 221:12, but very uncertain. 


* For order N. p{!|nt see also H, line 1 of BD 191. Masc. instead of fem. prons. with a fem. name occur in E 
also. 

? Prob. not 7'(}-nt)- Mwt; cf. var. in Speleers’ line 7. 

’**They have found the (new) Apis-bull’’; see W. Spiegelberg in Z AS, LVIIT (1923), 155. The .wis om. in BD 
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(BM 9915 and 9963), coffin lid fragment 
EK, 5282 in Brussels (Br), the Cairo coffin 
lids of Unnofer, Gemuhep, Hekenet, and 
Harmhab (CB 83, CB 87, CB 89, and H), 
BD papyrus Louvre 3108 (L) and coffin 
lid Louvre D 9 (Lou), Leyden coffin L 3 
(Ley), coffin lids of Nesushutefnut (N) 


and Penehemese (Pen) in Vienna, and the 
coffin lid of Pediusir (Ped) from Qaw. The 
texts of all five sources of BD 192 have 
been published; but of the seventeen 
sources of BD 191 only some variants are 
available for BM 9963, CB 83, and CB 89, 
and L is known from translations only. 


OF SOURCES 


Cited Present 
Briefly as Date Location 
A Ptol. in situ 
BM 790 * London. 

BM 790 


BM 9915 
BM 9963 


same 9915 
same 9963 


Br Brussels 
E 5282 
CB 83 . Cairo 
CB 87 “ 
CB 89 
E “ “ 
H “ 
Kh “ 
L Paris. Louvre 


191 but wr. in Piehl's Pl. XL. 


inv. 3108 


See 


G. Daressy in ASAE, III (1902), 160-80, type 


S. Sharpe, Eg. Insers., LI (1855), Pl. 27, facs.; Sharpe, 
Eg. Antigs. (1862), pp. 115 f., deser.; BM, A Hand- 
book to the Eg. Mummies . . . . (1938), pp. 67 f., deser. 

8. Birch in ZAS, VIII (1870), 31 f., type, tr. (BD 191) 

Birch in ZAS, VIII, 31 f., 47, and 73, LX (1871), 52 
and 64, and X (1872) 59, type (BD vars.) 

L. Speleers, Rec. des insers. ég.... a Bruxelles (1923), 
pp. 95 f. and 187 f., autog., translit., tr. 

J. Lieblein, Dict. de noms hiérogl. (1871), no. 1074; A. 
Mariette, Notice des principaux mons. ... 4 Boulaq 
(1874), p. 123, deser.; E. von Bergmann, “Der Sar- 
kophag des Panehemisis’”’ (1883 f.), I, 22, type (BD 
191 vars.) 

Mariette op. cit. p. 126, deser.; von Bergmann loc. cit., 
type (BD 191 vars.); K. Piehl, Jnsers. hiérogl., I 
(1886-88), Pls. XIL f. B, autog. 

J. Lieblein, Dict. de noms hiérogl. (1871), no. 1314; Mari- 
ette op. cit., p. 126, descr.; von Bergmann, loc. cit., 
type (BD 191 vars.) 

Mariette op. cit., pp. 126 f. (no. 91) deser.; von Berg- 
mann, loc. cit., type (BD 191 vars.); K. Piehl, Jnsers. 
hiérogl., (1886-88), Pls. LX X f. J, autog., tr. 

Mariette, op. cit., pp. 124 f. (nos. 85 f.) deser.; von Berg- 
mann, op. cit., 1, 3, 22, and 25-31, type (vars. only), 
and II, 11-14, type, tr.; von Bergmann in RT, VI 
(1885), 165, type (Pyr. 640-43 a); K. Piehl, Jnsers. 
hiérogl., III (1895-1903), Pls. IL-LXIX, autog., tr. 

H. K. Brugsch in ZAS, V (1867), 21-26 and pl., deser., 
faces. (vigs. and hour symbols); G. Daressy in ASAE, 
XVII (1917), 5-20, type; Daressy, ibid., p. 205, deser. 
(hour symbols) 

T. Devéria, Cat. des mss. ég. ... du Louvre (1874; re- 
printed 1881), III, 7, deser., tr.; A. Wiedemann in 
Congrés provincial des orientalistes francais, Compte- 
rendu de... 1876 (1878), il, 160, tr., comm. 


® Though z? rather than zt is reg. wr., order sugs. that last name is that of mother’s father. 


Ranke, I, 322:17 f. 


" So rd. by Mariette, von Bergmann, and Piehl. But prec. n may belong to name; cf. ms instead of ms.n in E, 
N, Ped, and once in Lou. Hence mother’s name may be Nir?!. 
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DESCRIPTION 
Cited as Document Material Beneficiary Provenience 
Leyden coffin marble Hr-nht, s. T 3-nt)-ht-n_r M. de L’escluze’s 
L3 sale, Antwerp, 
1826 
Louvre ° basalt!? Dd-hr, s. P(3)-di-p>-mnh-ib and brought to 
D9 Rnpt-nfrt France by 
Champollion 
Nesushu- granite N(y)-s(w)-Sw-Tfnwt, s. 7 3- Saqqarah 
tefnut In-hr(yt)-im.w and Thn 
Pediusir coffin, inner limestone P(})-di-Wsir, s. P(@-n)-Hr and Qaw al-Kabir 
of Qaw Imyt-pl tomb E 156 
Penehem- coffin. granite P3-nhm-ist, s. T3(-nt)-Nfr-hr Saqqarah 
ese 
R BD, hieratic papyrus N(y)-s(w)-Sw-T fnwt, s. 3st-r8t(i) (m.) 


+ hierogl. 


Previous translations of BD 191 were 
made by Birch in 1870, based on two 
texts; by Devéria in 1874 and Wiedemann 
in 1875, based on one; by von Bergmann 
in 1883, based on seven, though he men- 
tioned nine; by Piehl in 1903, Speleers in 
1923, and Grapow in 1936, each based on 
one, though Piehl knew of ten. BD 192 
was translated in 1888 by Piehl on the 
basis of two texts. It seems desirable to 
offer the following new translations in 
view of the time interval and of the addi- 
tional material now available for com- 
parison, 


BD 1918 
TRANSLITERATION 
§P 1> n in(t) b3 r 
2 d(d) mdw in 
intr?! ipwr! nbw?! tpy?! » 
mi.n' in.tn n N. n.f* 


hnm.in n.f dt.f' ndm ib.f™ 


de Rougé; Sharpe: granite. 


§P 1 
2 


§S 1 


ii b3.f n dt.f n ib.f? 

shn b3.f n dt.f n ib.fe 

htm?! b3.f n dt.f n ib.fr 

in sn n.f ntr?! m ht-bnbn m ?Iwnw r gs 
Sw 23 

ib.f n.f mi h3ty.f mi Hprit 

wb zp 2nk3.k n dt.k n b3.k n h3(t).k® n 
Swt.k n sch.k N.* 


TRANSLATION 

Spell for bringing the soul to the body. 

To be spoken by N.: 

O thou who earriest off souls, O thou 
who cuttest off shadows, 

O all ye gods who are over the living, 

come, pray, bring ye N.’s soul to him, 

Present ye his body to it, that his heart 
may be glad, 

that his soul may come to his body 
(and) to his heart. 

Cause his soul to rest in his body (and) 
in his heart; 

provide his soul with his body (and) 
with his heart. 

Bring them to him, (ye) gods, in the 


E 
I 
L 
F 
E 
“ 
e 
b 
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See 


Leyden. Rijksmuseum van oudheden, Mons. ég. Il 


(1841 ff.), L, pp. 1 f. and Pl. IIT, faes. 


8. Sharpe, Eg. Insers., II (1855), Pls. 1-21, faes.; E. de 
Rougé, Notice des mons. . . 


. du Louvre (4. éd.; 1873), 


pp. 179-81, deser.; E. von Bergmann in RT, VI 
(1885), 132-58, type (vars.); A. Piankoff in ASAE, 
XL (1941), 665-68 and Pls. LXXIf., phots., descr. 
(details from Book of Night)'* 


E. von Bergmann in RT’, VI (1885), 131-65, type 


H. Steckeweh, Die Fiirstengrdber von Qdw (1936), Pls. 


26f. and pp. 59-62 (by H. Grapow), 63, and 68, 
phots., type, tr., comm., dating 


E. von Bergmann, “Der Sarkophag des Panehemisis”’ 


(1883 f.), I, 140 and II, 1-20, type, phot., facs., 
comm.; W. Wreszinski, Aeg. Inschriften aus.... 
Wien (1906), III, 2, autog. (incl. BD 127 beg. and 
its var. cont.) 


Cited 
Briefly as Date Location 
Ley Ptol. Leyden L 3 
Lou Paris. Louvre 
D9 
N Vienna 
Ped Ptol.-Roman 
Pen Ptol. Vienna 
R Persian-Ptol. Chicago. OIM 


9787 


bnbn-temple in Heliopolis beside Shu 
the son of Atum. 

He has his heart like Re; he has his 
breast like Khepri. 

Pure, pure (are the offerings) for thy 
spirit, for thy body, for thy soul, for 
thy corpse, for thy shadow, for thy 
mummy, (O) N. 


to 


NOTES 

* For 13 of the 17 sources the full text is pub. 
But only vars. are available for BM 9963, CB 83, 
and CB 89, and only trs. for L. 

bIn R only. But whether L had a title is un- 
certain, since beg. is lost. 

¢ Wr. as though “‘body” were intended; sim. 
CB 87 near end. But 6 other docs. there use 43(t), 
“corpse,”’ and 6 (inel. R) om. 

4“N.” stands for name of beneficiary, incl. 
epithets, titles, and parents’ names. Dec. is reg. 
called “Osiris.’’ Wording given is that of E and R, 
but R has carelessly om. n N. Louand N:N. dd.f; 
others: d(d) mdw?' or om. 

¢So reg. R wrs. 7’ and adds ‘nh, “of the liv- 
ing,” with man and woman as dets., after b3°'. E: 


OIM phots. 21616—53 


i n3?! b3P! ipw, “O ye these souls.” Kh and Ped 
strangely add ! after in. N has in?! ac. to von 
Bergmann in his pub. of Pen, but his pub. of N 
itself gives it as sg. CB 83, with in wr. alphabeti- 
cally, seems to stand for (dd.)in, “say.”” Kh as 
pub. replaces with 


‘So A, BM 9915, CB 83, 'L,' and N; Br, CB 
87, H, Ley, Lou, Ped, and Pen om. 7, and E 
substs. h(3) nir?' at beg. Ped: hs(q) h3(y)b(t)?'; 
R: 7?! hsq ‘h3ybt'?! (ideog. + ¢ + pl. marks + A). 
Kh is lost. 

£ E om. these 3 words. L may om. ?. R wrs. 7?'. 
Several does. wr. ipw without pl. marks. Br adds 
a 2d w and has lost its pl. marks; Ley as pub. has 
O instead of 


» Br om. these 3 words. For nbw®' (so CB 87, 
H, Ley, Ped, and Pen) BM 9915 has nb»', other 
docs. nb. Rd. tpy®' with Lou, N, and R. A: tp; 
Kh: hr?'; others: tp?'. For A wrs. ‘nhw®', E 
and Kh ‘nhw, and CB 87 adds man and woman 
dets. 

i So BM 9915, L, Lou, and N; sim. but corrupt 
in E, Kh, and R; om. elsewhere. CB 87 substs. 
{n} in.tn b3 n Wsir hnt(y) imnt nf hnm.in nf 


13 Sharpe's Pls. 17—19 and Piankoff's phots. face in opp. directions. 


| 
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d(t).f, “Bring ye the soul of Osiris presiding over 
the west to him; unite ye his body to it.” 

* Br om. in.tn. For vb. in E has 4, Kh } q . 
Pen by. Lou says b3 pn n N., “this soul of N.” 
BM 9915 as pub. has only Wsir for N. Lou rds. 
hn‘.f, “with him,” for n.f; L, N, and R om. After 
n.f Kh inserts shn b3.f n dt.f n ibf, which belongs 
farther on, while E om. the next 3 clauses. 

'So Br, H, and Pen; sim. Ley and Ped, with 
one n om. because no vowel intervened. BM 9915 
om. A, CB 87, Kh (where hnm is wr. with det. of 
deity), 'L,' and Lou om. .tn. The statements that 
follow seem to justify making the .f of nf refer 
to soul rather than to dec. BM 9963 (displaced 
to follow ndm N, and R: hnm Jf dtf, “May 
it unite with his body.” 

™ BM 9915 inserts n.f, “for him” or “because 
of it,”’ after ndm. ‘A' and Kh: m ndm ib, “with 
gladness’; CB 87: ndm ‘nh, “that life may be 
pleasant”’ (or rd. ndm(ti) ‘nh: “it [the body] be- 
ing pleasant to live in’’?). 

»E om. through here. For ?i BM 9963, Br, 
Lou, and Ped have jw as var.; sim. BM 9915 and 
Ley, each corrupt; H and Pen wr. with jackal, 
which may be rd. either ii or iw. CB 87: ii.n, 
“(when)...has come’; N: n, “for” (without 
ii) with fol’g 'b3f' hidden by a clamp when 
copied. Lou rds. b3 pn, “this soul.” Ley om. 
n dtf; BM 9915 wrs. it as m dwitf (ef.in Wb. dtas 
a late spelling of dw3t). BM 9915, L, and N om. 
n ibf. For CB 87 Piehl pubs. ib.f (so von Berg- 
mann) as OS. 

® BM 9915 and Kh (see note k) om. this whole 
sentence. BM 9963 has only shn b3.f n dt. Instead 
of shn the dets. in Lou, N, Ped, and R and the 
ideogram in Ley sug. zhn, “induct.’’ Br means 
shn but spells it zin. "L' and N transpose b3.f and 
dt.f. L, Ley, and N om. n ibf. The tr. assumes 
that each n represents m. CB 87 is perhaps cor- 
rupt; the copies of Pieh] and von Bergmann vary. 
After ibf E inserts ‘nh b3.f n dtfn ibf, “that his 
soul may live in his body (and) in his heart.” 

» Here too each n presumably represents m. 
Ley om. the whole sentence; BM 9915 om. him 
b3.f. Only N and R wr. htm with pl. marks (doub- 
ly in R); H and Kh add a ¢; A, CB 87, and Ped 
are corrupt. BM 9915 ‘and CB 87' rd. ndm dt-f. 
L om. n ibf. R om. .f of ibf; BM 9915 has b3f 
instead (cf. transitional spelling #ib{3}.f with 
heart det. near end of Pen); CB 87 is corrupt or 
miscopied. After ib.f CB 87 as pub. adds a divid- 
ing line, and Kh inserts another couplet: ‘nh 
n dt.f nibf 'ndddd' b3.f n dtf “May his 
soul live in his body (and) in his heart; may his 
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soul endure in his body (and) in his heart.’’ In this 
add’n all the n’s seem as before to represent ms. 

aE wrs. 4 for in; Kh has alphabetic in after 
jar on legs. The prons. sn n.f are slurred to znf in 
Br, H, Ley, and Pen and to z?! nf in Kh. Cf. 
H. W. Fairman’s Edfu examples of this tendency 
in BIFAO, XLIII (1945), 110. Ped om. nf, and 
a break in Kh follows n.f. Context seems to re- 
quire that nér?' be vocative. Our tr., “Bring them 
to him, (ye) gods,” goes against the normal 
word order of classical Egyptian as explained in 
Gardiner, Eg. Grammar (1950), §§ 66 and 507, 
but finds parallels in late texts cited by Erman, 
Neuaeg. Grammatik (1933), § 693. Not ht-bnbn 
but At-bnw, “the phoenix-temple,” occurs in Br, 
CB 89, E, H, Ley, and Pen. CB 87 and Ley wr. 
>IT wnt, properly ““Denderah,”’ for >Iwnw. 

* Pen om. this phrase. Br, H, and Ped wr. iw 
for r. Whether E names Sw or some other god is 
uncertain. Kh is lost through Sw. Initial i of 
Tim is wr. in A, Br, CB 87, and H. In Pyr. 1870 a 
dec. is actually identified with Sw z3 (?1)tm. 

* Pen substs. hr smn(t) ib{3}.f mi R‘, “estab- 
lishing his heart like (that of) Re,’’ and ends 
therewith. For ib.f Kh as pub. has tp, “his 
head.”’ CB 87 inserts an n before R*. 

t Only Lou (perhaps L also?) spells /3ty in full. 
CB 87 om. mi; Br wrs. it with a standing lion 
(see Fairman, op. cit., p. 109). Name of the god 
is uncertain in E: Pieh] shows as ideogram a 
squatting human-headed god wearing disk, which 
sugs. R*; but sign for R° in prec. clause is faleon- 
headed and wears disk with uraeus. In Kh the 
god’s name is wr. with % sign plus a winged 
scarab; poss. rd. “bb (cf. Fairman, op. cit., p. 98). 

« CB 87 wrs. both w‘b and k? twice, om. zp 2. 
In Ley zp is lost or om. Br, E, and Kh om. n 
k3.k; BM 9915, Br, Ley, and Ped om. n dt.k; Ley 
om. n 63.k; A, BM 9915, L, Lou, N, and R om. 
n h3(t).k. BM 9915 rds. n k3.f ete., “for his spirit”’ 
ete., with .f throughout for .k. In A the .k of 
k3.k is corrupt or miscopied. L transposes dt and 
b3. For A3(t).k CB 87 has h(t).k, “thy body.” 

Y The idea of offerings is based on a formula 
cited by Grapow from an unpublished example 
in the Qurnah temple of Seti I. Br om. n Swt.k. 
A, CB 87, E, and Kh have Swt sg.; but it is dual 
in N and pl. in BM 9915, Ley, and Lou. H and 
Ped subst. h3(y)b(t), which seems intended in R 
also; L may use that word in p]. Ley as pub. has 
nb for .k with s‘h. After s‘h.k H, Ley, and Ped add 
Sps, “august.’’ R adds n (for m) dw3(t) dt, “in the 
nether world forever.” Kh adds n znn.k n hpr.k n 
(for m) b(w) nb mr(rw) k3.k im, “for thy statue, 
for thy form in every place wherein thy spirit 


a) 
il 
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wishes (to be).’’ Ac. to Birch BM 9963 adds “‘he 
never decays suak before the lord of Taser’’ (per- 
haps n sk.f dt m b3h nb t3-dsr; on vb. ef. Gardiner, 
§ 455:3). Cf. in an unnumbered spell the similar 
thought nn sk.k nn him.k n dt dt, “thou shalt not 
pass away, thou shalt not perish, for ever and 
ever,” quoted by von Bergmann, “Der Sark. des 
Panehemisis,” II, 16f., from two Ptolemaic 
coffins then in Boulaq (CB '8' and 12). BM 9915 
and 9963, R, A, Kh, and Lou (the last three per- 
haps by haplography because next spell begins 


with N.) om. N. 


BD 192* 


TRANSLITERATION 
§P1> k(y) r3 
2° d(d) mdw 
§S h4N. nhti zp 2 miwt(i) zp 2 rnpti zp 2¢ 
nn! dw nb m b(w) nb wnn(w).k im* 
pr.km hrw hnm.k stt?'.f* htp nir hr b(w) 
im.k' 
pr.k h3.k* nn hsf rdwy.k' <q.k hr nir n(n) 
2 wn.tw n.k Swy dwt m igrt” sth.tw n.k 
sb3?! imnt° 
di n.k iry?'-3 ‘wy.sn tp rdwy.sn” h°<.sn 
d(y) m hsf.k* 
hati mr(w)t.k hr iw(w).k hr.f* 
Szp.sn tw m zp im.k m hnm 
im.f® 
dd.snr.k N. hr phr'.sn htp hr.k* 
hati pr.k 
sh.'f tw’ m tp.sn* htp.f hr:k¥ hm.k m 
<3htP! f+ 
nh.'f tw'* hw.f dw.k* 
4 ind hr.k dw tw igr?! &ms tw imy?! 
hryt-ntr N.*° 
ii n.k imyw?! dwt m i3)w 
m3.sn im.k irty™ nir tp(y) m m33 N 
nir tp(y)** m wd.k mdw?! n 8t3°'-st 
(h)<<.sn im.k n hr(i).k r b(w) hr(y) ntr 


TRANSLATION 
§P1 Another spell. 
2 To be spoken: 
§S 1 ON, doubly alive, doubly renewed, 
doubly youthful, 
there is nothing evil in any place where- 
in thou art. 
Thou goest forth by day, thou enjoy- 
est its sunshine, and the god comes 
to rest on the place ‘where thou art’. 


Thou ascendest and descendest with- 
out thy feet being repelled; thou en- 
terest unto the god unopposed. 

2 Opened for thee are the double doors of 
the nether world in the necropolis; 
unbarred for thee are the gates of 
the hidden realm. 

The door-keepers extend their arms be- 
fore them unto thee, rejoicing at thy 
approach (and saying): 

“Thou enterest favored, (O) N.; love 
of thee is with him unto whom thou 
comest.”’ 

They receive thee with praise, with 
praise, and one, even thyself, (be- 
comes) associated with him. 

3 They say to thee, (O) N., ‘while they 
circle! the offering-table before thee: 

“Thou enterest favored, thou goest 
forth loved.” 

He appoints thee as their head, he is 
pleased with thee, and thou ‘partak- 
est! of his offerings. 

He protects thee; he does away with 
thy evil. 

4 Hail to thee. The initiated praise thee, 
they who are in the necropolis at- 
tend thee, (O) N. 

They who are in the nether world come 
to thee in praise. 

They ‘direct (their) eyes toward! thee, 
(O) head god, seeing (thee), N., head 
god, as thou givest commands to 
them whose abodes are hidden. 

They rejoice over thee. Thou art not 
far from the place where the god is. 


NOTES 

* Text of all 5 docs. is available: BM 790 in 
facs.; A and Kh in type; E in autog. and tr.; R in 
original and phot. A gives 8 copies: 4 long and 4 
short. The longer text is here called A*, the 
shorter one A». 

bIn R only. 

¢In A*, E, and R only. 

4 So E. A*: hy; BM 790: R: A» and 
Kh om. 

¢Cf. in BD 111). End of parentage is lost in 
Kh; a nb sign precedes “nft(i). Qual. ending ti is 
usually wr. as wi in A and tw in BM 790, E, and 
Kh. Sometimes / or even ti is om. R is the most 
classically wr. For rnpti Kh as pub. has qd.tw. 


. 
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‘So Kh and R; others: n. 

* BM 790: dw®'. R wrs. nb?! both times. E as 
pub. has .k, “thy,” for 1st nb. After that nb Kh 
inserts hr.k, “with thee.’’ R uses n for m, “in.” 
A* as pub. has .k for 2d nb. For im R has im. 
A® ends here. 

*BM 790 om. pr.k m; h and part of w of 
h(r)w are lost. R om. .k of pr.k. Kh wrs. det. of 
deity with hnm as though the vb. were name of 
the god Khnum. As to stt?'.f, BM 790 om. pl. 
marks, E om. suf., Kh has lost end, and A wrs. 
only disk without rays. Since A om. fol’g hip 
also, its disk might be rd. as R‘, with the nir and 
god signs as a double det. (as in BD 191 R and 
elsewhere). 

‘The words htp nir (in BM 790, E, Kh, and 
R; for A see note m) could in each case be rd. as 
Htp only, with double det. in R (cf. note h). Yet 
not a god’s name but a qual. vb. would then be 
appropriate. If so intended, tr. “sunshine rest- 
ing on....”’ Instead of b(w) im.k (equiv. to 
hr.k?) a var. A text rds. b(w) nb wnn(w).k im 
again. E inserts here ‘q.k hr nir n(n) &n°.k, which 
occurs a little farther on in BM 790 and (with a 
var.) in A. 

k So wr. in R; so intended clearly in E and Kh 
and prob. in A, which last as pub. shows 2 re- 
versed h’s (or rd. nmnm, “‘move about’’?) before 
legs det. and k. BM 790 shows as ideogs. legs 
facing in opp. directions; rd. pr(.k) ‘g.k, “Thou 
goest out and in.” 

‘With nn in Kh and R, n elsewhere. Rdwy.k 
is lost at end of line in Kh; BD 89 follows. 

™So BM 790; for same statement in E see 
note i. R om. For ‘qg.k hr ntr A has htp nir (mis- 
placed from an earlier passage). 

"BM 790 wrs. door as ideog. for wn. A om. 
dwt and substs. hryt-nir for BM 790’s igrt. Lat- 
ter is wr. ideog. with ibis (used in Ptol. times for 
igr, hmnw, and mnf ac. to H. W. Fairman in 
BIFAO, XLIII [1945], 105f.) in E and alpha- 
betically (misspelled as igrk) in R. 

° With BM 790. A, 'E,' and R wr. sdh.tw. R 
wrote n.f, “for him,” then added .k, “‘thee,”’ with- 
out canceling J. Except for a var., A has sb} sg. 
E wrs. 2 doors as ideog. (normally for “wy; here 
for sb3?); R uses them as det. of sb} before pl. 
marks. E substs. imn?', “‘the hidden ones,” for 
imnt. Phonetic spelling of last in R could also be 
tr. “west.” 

» BM 790 as pub. has nb for k and a broken d 
for z in rdwy.sn. Only E rds. tp; others imply tpy. 

om. of R’s A and BM 790: h‘.sn. 
Det. of hsf is man with hand at mouth in R, 
weaponed arm in A and BM 790, om. in E. 


E: ‘(q).k {hr} ....; A and BM 790 wr. tw 
for qual. ending t?. BM 790 om. N., inserts pr.k 
(mr)t(i) based on §8 3. R om. ‘q.k ff. by haplog- 
raphy, conts. with ‘¢.k ff. in §8 3. 

*BM 790: mr(wt).k. E om. fr. An A var. has 
ti.k; E: f. 

t After &zp A has nz for sn; BM 790: Szp.n.sn, 
“They have received.”’ E uses d sign for &zp (see 
Fairman, op. cit., p. 113) and gives a combination 
of tw and sw for tw. After zp 2 BM 790 conts. with 
an unnumbered spell: N. twt is 4(nw n) ntr?' ipn 
ms®' Hr ete., “(O) N., thou art the 4(th of) these 
gods, the children of Horus,” ete. 

"So A; E is broken at end, but copy sugs. 
im.sn, “with them.’’ Piehl does not tr. this sen- 
tence. A adds here and ends with Szp.k pr(t-r)- 
hrw 3h?! Sps?! stt (prob. for sti) mw n 
(2)m(y) h3(t) “Thou receivest a mortu- 
ary offering along with the august glorious ones. 
‘Pour (a libation of) water to his spirit,’ ‘says' the 
foremost of the nobles (of Osiris).’’ Early occur- 
rences of 3h, here conventionally tr. “glorious 
one,” are studied in detail by J. A. Wilson in a 
still unpublished paper. 

¥ This whole sentence is in E only. The words 
‘hr phr’ are wr. with a damaged sign (taken as 
ib, “heart,’’ by Piehl) + a stroke + 3 r’s (on use 
of 3 as well as 2 r’s for phr see Fairman, op. cit., 
p. 116). 

~ Beg. with ‘q.k R is again available as a paral- 
lel to E. R wrs. tw in both cases for the qual. 
ending ¢i. 

«For sh.'f tw' R has s‘h.f twk, on which see 
Erman, Neuaeg. Grammatik (1933), § 83, while 
E wrs. ‘in wrong order’ s‘h.tw.f. E’s tp.sn is elabo- 
rated to tpy n.sn in R. 

¥ So R; E reverses the prons. 

* The two texts agree on hm.k, “thou knowest 
not,”’ which is surely corrupt. One thinks of Am‘, 
“seize, lay hold on,”’ but Wb. mentions no usage 
with m. R wrs. @bi as pl., E as sg. 

“R has nh{3}.f twk (see note x); E: nh.tw. 
Vb. has as det. weaponed arm in E, man with 
hand at mouth in R; in Wb. it is given with a 
wall corner (Gardiner’s O 38, reversed). 

«>So R but with dw?'. For hw E as pub. has 
weaponed arm + stroke. 

*° E om. 7 of ind and substs. imnt, “west,” at 
end. R om. tw after dw} and inserts Wsir hnt(y) 
imntt, “Osiris presiding over the west,” before 
N. After N. come 4 offering-formulas, all appeal- 
ing to Anubis. With them R ends, leaving only E 
as witness to 7i ff. 

«1 It is just possible that because of late pho- 
netic developments the boat sign rd. as im in 
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im.k may, like other m signs, stand occasionally 
for n, which would be expected here. If the 
phrase is n.k, dative, it stands definitely in its 
proper place; if im.k, its position is unusual (ef. 
Gardiner, § 507:2). For irty two eyes are wr., fol’d 
by sun disk and twin strokes. The disk is pre- 
sumably an error, ancient or modern, for pupil of 
the eye or for zp. If for latter, after irty rd. zp 2, 
“twice.” 

se That the twice-used term nir tp(y) refers to 
N. is indicated by the earlier statement “He ap- 
points thee as their head.” E seems to wr. the 
noun tp, “head,” here also. As a noun it might 
perhaps be explained as in apposition with nér. 
But if we assume that here the adj. form tpy is 
intended we gain more normal grammar and 
clearer meaning. 


The titles of both spells are found in R 
only. Corruptions, substitutions, trans- 
positions, omissions, and insertions occur 
in individual documents; but such varia- 
tions usually stand out clearly when the 
texts are all set up in parallel. BD 191 
seems to have for “shadow’’ sometimes 
swt, sometimes h3ybt; for “‘bnbn-temple’’ 
we often find “temple of the bnw-bird 
(phoenix).”” The end of 191 differs con- 
siderably from text to text. Its list of ele- 
ments of the personality, first discussed by 
Wiedemann in 1875, then more thorough- 
ly by von Bergmann in 1884, is lengthened 
in Kh by the words “for thy statue, for 
thy form in every place wherein thy spirit 
wishes (to be).”” Further light on some of 
the individual terms—k3, 63, etc.—has 
continued to accumulate. 

In BD 192 the sources are compara- 
tively few and vary noticeably in extent. 
E is the fullest. Kh has only the first 
paragraph ; BM 790 has only the first two. 
R omits several sentences in the second 
and third paragraphs by haplography and 
stops well before E’s end. A extends 
through the second paragraph, then adds 
an ending all its own: “Thou receivest a 
mortuary offering along with the august 
glorious ones. ‘Pour (a libation of) water 
to his spirit,’ ‘says' the foremost of the 
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nobles.” The parts of paragraphs 3 and 4 
where we have E alone present various 
uncertainties. 

Our eighteen sources—one tomb, thir- 
teen coffins, and four BD papyri—may all 
be Ptolemaic. The closely similar coffins H 
and Pen are early Ptolemaic. So are at 
least four of the Cairo coffins which came 
from a single burial complex at Saqqarah. 
Groups of relatives found there included 
Unnofer (owner of CB 83) with his daugh- 
ter Enekhet (owner of E), his wife, and 
his mother and from another family prob- 
ably a brother and sister (owners of CB 87 
and 89). R may be called Persian-Ptole- 
maic since the forms of some of its hieratic 
signs suggest an earlier period. Pediusir of 
Qaw is late Ptolemaic or early Roman. No 
clue beyond the names of the beneficiaries 
is available for dating the two BM papyri. 

Grapow finds the association of dt and 
ib, body and heart, strange, hence sug- 
gests that BD 191 may be based on some 
(lost) older text, perhaps even one going 
back to the Pyramid Texts. He adduces a 
broken unpublished passage in the 18th- 
dynasty Theban tomb of R* (TT 72) 
which might possibly belong to that spell. 
But the writer would prefer to believe 
that both spells originated not long before 
the time when we find them unmistakably 
in use. Grammar, vocabulary, signs used, 
spellings—all suggest a late date of com- 
position.'* The ideas, however, are indeed 

14 Thus in in sn n.f ntr?', ‘Bring them to him, (ye) 
gods,’ late rather than classical order of prons. oc- 
curs in all the docs. For other types of examples we 
turn first to R, which is probably our earliest text. 
Pron. twk as subst. for jw is found in the Tale of Una- 
mon as early as Ramses XII (see Erman, 
Grammatik [1933], § 83). But use of Aydt for swt, 
“shadow, ghost,’ is “‘late,"” and the meaning ‘‘do 
away with'’ for hwi is Ptolemaic, ac. to Wb. In n dwt 
(at end of BD 191) the n evidently represents m. A dis 
wr. for t in sth.tw, q for g in igr(t). The ntr sign and 
squatting god together det. gods’ names 

Late or Ptol. writings found in other docs. than R 
include hz-jar + man with arms raised for heq in Ley 
and Pen; tusk for h of hsq and d sign for ézp in E; 
jackal for ti or iw, ‘“‘come,"’ in H and Pen; standing 


lion for én‘ in BM 790 and for mi, “‘like,"’ in Br; star 
for ntr in Pen; m dwt.f for n dt.fin BM 9915. 
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older than the form. In Coffin Text 304 in 
A. de Buck’s Vol. IV occur statements 
such as “my heart is in my body” and 
“my soul is with me, it is not distant 
from me,” suggestive of BD 191, while 
its concluding sentence, “I sleep ‘re- 
newed'® and youthful,” reminds us of the 
beginning of BD 192. 

Though moral and spiritual aspects 
appear here and there in Egyptian mor- 
tuary texts, our spells and their relatives 
show how naturally the earthly pattern 
of life with all its physical needs is 
the hereafter. BD 191 is 
a means of bringing soul, body, and 
heart together. BD 192, in spite of be- 
ing called ‘another spell,” presumably 
with the same purpose, seeks rather re- 
newed life, freedom of movement, and as- 
sociation with the (sun-)god. R’s vignette 
with 191 shows the soul as a human- 
headed bird with wings spread wide and 
holding in each claw the symbol of life. In 
our coffin and tomb sources the soul-bird 
is commonly associated with the shining 
sun and/or the mummy lying on its bier. 
These contexts are thoroughly appropri- 
ate not only to our two spells but to others 
often found with them. 

The sequence BD 89 + 191 + 92 with 


ascribed to 
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154 and 72 respectively above it occurs on 
Lou and N. BD 89, which goes back in 
part to Coffin Text 100,"* is close by on A, 
Kh, and L also. BD 72 follows 191 on 
CB 87 and L. BD 89 is a spell to unite 
soul and corpse, 92 is to open the tomb 
and set soul and shadow free, and 154 is 
to keep the corpse from perishing. BD 72 
is a comprehensive spell to escape from 
the nether world and its dangers, receive 
limitless supplies of food, and abide for- 
ever, assuming any form and traveling 
about freely. 

Other spells concerned are still unnum- 
bered. H, for example, has a spell to reach 
the next world safely, without either soul 
or corpse perishing, and to live among the 
gods forever; and Pen asks that corpse 
and soul be united and that the deceased 
go where he will, in whatever form he will, 
not dying but living like a god. These 
spells on H and Pen, along with others on 
A, BM 790, and Br, are suggestive of the 
many BD units which still await number- 
ing and further study. 


UNIversiry oF CHICAGO 


4 Both texts include the eye in writing m?kwi, but 
association with rnp strongly sugs. that not m?! but 
miwy was the vb. orig. intended. 

% See E. Otto in Miscellanea Gregoriana (1941), 
p. 156. 
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DANTE AND THE LEGEND OF THE MI‘RAJ: THE PROBLEM 
OF ISLAMIC INFLUENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE OF THE OTHERWORLD 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


The study with which Cerulli supports 
his edition of the Libro della scala is a 
mode] of historical research, tracing, as it 
does, by strict lines of literary dependence 
the spread of the knowledge of Muslim 
otherworld beliefs among certain Chris- 
tian writers in the later Middle Ages. 
With Dante it attempts to follow the 
same delimited pattern, resisting the 
temptation to canvass all of Islam for 
analogues, and centers chiefly on the 
Libro itself. It thus avoids one of the chief 
methodological pitfalls which hampered 
Asin. Dante, however, never refers to the 
legends or quotes them as some of his con- 
temporaries do. Whatever the historical 
possibilities now apparent, therefore, the 
editors of the Islamic text are in the end 
obliged, as scholars have been for various 
other sources, to attempt proof of connec- 
tion by means once more of parallels and 
comparisons. 

The Libro della scala is a description 
of Muhammed’s otherworld experiences 
which includes both the ascension and the 
visit to the places of torment. It thus com- 
bines the incidents of the Mzi‘rdj and the 
Isr@, in a form that places it with Asin’s 
Cycle III." This is the most elaborate of 
the cycles, displaying in repetition and in- 
consistency its composite character. Much 
of what it contains is already known to 
Dantists from Asin’s texts and summaries, 
and whatever valid objections were voiced 
against them might be raised, with refer- 
ence to that part of the contents, in the 

112 La escatologta, pp. 59 ff. 


present case also. But there are also cer- 
tain details, particularly in the section on 
Hell, which take a shape peculiar to this 
text and bring up new questions for the 
Inferno. 

Though marked in general by consider- 
able restraint, Cerulli’s comparisons, as 
they concern the Paradiso, hardly ever sur- 
mount the stage of doubt. Beyond the 
general consideration of the vision in large 
as a flight through the heavens, together 
with its astronomical assumptions, they 
chiefly deal with the motifs of the angelic 
guide who answers questions, the heaven- 
ly ladder, the eagle, the garden of Para- 
dise, and the celestial Rose.""* To the stu- 
dent of the vision literature the first of 
these motifs will be recognizable as one 
of the commonest of all its themes, and 
the next two are equally widespread in 
Christian tradition, which provided both 
the figures themselves of ladder and eagle 
and a range of allegorical-mystical uses 
that molded them in part to Dante’s needs, 

With respect to the eagle, Asfn had al- 
ready insisted on comparing it with the 
gigantic Cock of Heaven in Muslim 
legends, and Cerulli cannot quite give this 
up. While recognizing the prior im- 
portance of the traditional figure of the 
imperial eagle and of such biblical refer- 
ences as those of Ezek. 17:3, Isa. 40:31, 
and Matt. 24:28, he thinks that “‘se la 
questione concerne la concorrenza di un 
motivo del Libro della Scala . . . con altre 
fonti, [il Gallo] a mio parere é ammis- 


118 Libro della scala, esp. pp. 524—26, 529-30, 527-28, 
536-39. 
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sibile.’""'* And this because, just as the 
Cock sings, “Benedictus sis tu, Domine 
Deus ... ,”’ so Dante’s eagle becomes 
quel segno che di laude 
della divina grazia era contesto.... 


Now, aside from the biblical refer- 
ences, the Christian commentators are 
not unknown to have used the figure of 
the eagle to symbolize the group of saints 
and justi contemplating God in the 
heavens—see the De Benjamine major of 
Richard of St. Victor and, once more, 
Gregory’s Moralia in Job; and the apoca- 
lyptic literature is full of great winged 
celestial creatures, from the Phoenixes 
and Chalkydri of Slavonic Enoch to the 
three stately birds at God’s Throne in 
Adamndn. These last, and lesser birds also 
in Brendan as well as elsewhere in the 
Irish lore, all sing praises to God or note 
the canonical hours,'® which is exactly 
the point also of the Libro della scala, 
where we read: 

Et cum ipse cecinerit, confestim omnes galli 
qui sunt super terram agitant similiter alas 
suas et cantantes laudant Deum. Et quando 
gallus angelus ille tacet, omnes tacent. Et cum 
apropinquat aurora diei, predictus facit illud 
idem, quod fecerat in medio noctis.... Et 
cum hoe dixerit, omnes galli dicunt eciam 
illud idem. Et ita faciunt omnibus horis quibus 
cantat gallus ille prefatus."* 


It is not certain, however, that any of 
this material from the visions is really 
significant for Dante, and Cerulli’s own 
argument, seeking strength from Am- 
brose’s and Prudentius’ praise of the 


Thid., p. 528. 

18 Boswell, An Irish Precursor, p. 32; Seymour, 
Trish Visions, pp. 67, 71, 73-74, 80-82, 85, 120; and 
Patch, The Other World, pp. 30, 33, 107, and 189. In 
the later Middle Ages the theme occurs widely, but 
Arnold of Bonneval'’s account of Paradise is worth 
noting, where ‘‘superne in ramis cedorum uel aliarum 
arborum phoenix uiuax psallebat, et psittacus, et 
multiplici concinentium auium sono una erat con- 
sonantia .. (Migne, PL, CLX XXIX, 1535 ff.). For 
Slavonic Enoch, see Morfill and Charles, The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch (Oxford, 1896), pp. 12 ff. and 17. 
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rooster as presbyter Dei, proves, if any- 
thing, the opposite of what he wishes. For 
this allegorical magnification of the lowly 
fowl, a poetic-homiletic convention suf- 
ficiently widespread in the Christian Mid- 
dle Ages to have reached both Dante 
and his readers would, with its Muslim 
counterpart, certainly have furnished an 
effective detail for the Paradiso, had the 
poet been interested in the point which 
it represents. But this is exactly what 
Dante has no use for here, since his mean- 
ing, like his bird, is quite different: name- 
ly, that the winged creature, formed of 
countless souls, in the sphere of heaven 
assigned by tradition to the angelic order 
known as Dominations, is the mark of 
ruling power which depends on God—a 
theme St. Bernard had discussed in a 
book that Dante quotes as one of his 
sources, the De consideratione (v. iv. 10)."" 
For this the ancient eagle, transformed, is 
indeed the fitting symbol. As for the 
eagle’s singing, all heavenly creatures, 
from Cherubim to the simplest of the 
righteous, habitually thus voice praise of 
the Lord in Christian apocalypse; there 
seems little need to go, for this well- 
grounded occupation, to God’s barnyard 
presbyter, whether Christian or Muslim. 
Dante himself evidently did not feel the 
need to do so, for when he wished, in the 
very passage quoted by Cerulli, to add to 
his eagle a graphic touch, whether from 
literature or nature, he used the meta- 
phor, not of gallus, but of chivalresque 
falcon, quite aptly in this setting of rulers 

16 BEd. Cerulli, p. 101. Cf. the references to the 
clapping of wings and singing in n. 115 supra, and 
Slavonic Enoch, XV, 1—2 (ed. Morfill and Charles, 
p. 17): ‘‘Then sang the creatures called the Phoenixes 
and the Chalkidri. On this account every bird claps 
its wings, rejoicing at the giver of light, and they sang 
a song at the command of the Lord.'’ This passage oc- 
curs in an account of the revolutions of the sun, i.e., of 
the ‘“‘hours.’’ Cf. the western tradition in Lactantius, 


De ave phoenice, vs. 43-58, and its Old English para- 
phrase in the Exeter Book, vs. 120 ff. 


11? Epist., x. 28. 
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and kings—and, as the commentators 
have observed, with language in part re- 
calling Ovid or Vergil: 
Quasi falcone ch’esce del cappello, 
Move la testa, e con I’ali si plaude, 
Voglia mostrando e faccendosi bello, 
Vid’ io farsi quel segno, che di laude 
De la divina grazia era contesto, 
Con canti. . . [xix. 34-39]. 


Dante may have known the heavenly cock 
of Islam, but nothing in Asin or the Libro 
della scala suggests that he did. 

Equal difficulties arise also with the re- 
maining themes in the section on heaven: 
the garden of Paradise and the array of 
saints and angels in an order reminiscent 
of Dante’s celestial Rose. Asin noted the 
similarities with certain of his texts and, 
for the Rose, brought to bear on the 
comparison the further elaboration of the 
figure as found in the mystic Ibn ‘Arabi of 
Murcia.''® This, however, is exactly the 
aspect of the otherworld that Dante’s 
Christian contemporaries and predeces- 
sors had most developed in visual image, 
intellectual allegory, and mystical sym- 
bolism. With Dionysius the Areopagite 
and Gregory the Great lying in the back- 
ground, its most important exemplars 
are St. Bernard, Richard of St. Victor, 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, Mechtild of 
Hackeborn, and St. Gertrude, the traces 
of whose work in the Paradiso have been 
carefully marked out by Edmund Gard- 
ner.!'® The two Mechtilds, in particular, 

8 La escatologta, pp. 232 ff. Asin elsewhere (pp. 
400—401) seeks to relate the Arabic mystic to Dante in 
connection with the theme of the ‘‘metaphysics of 
light"’; but Cerulli (p. 519) points out other sources for 
this conception, indicating that, since Ibn ‘Arabi re- 
mained untranslated in the Middle Ages, it is doubtful 
that Dante could have known his work. See also 
Charles K. McKeon, A Study of the Summa philoso- 
phiae of the Pseudo-Grosseteste (New York, 1948), pp. 
156 ff.; and C. Baeumker, Witelo (‘‘Beitrige zur 


Gesch. d. Philos. d. Mittelalt.,’’ Vol. III. 2 [Miinster, 
1908], esp. pp. 271 ff. 
119 Dante and the Mystics (London and New York, 


1913), esp. pp. 83 ff., p. 85, n. 5, and pp. 111-43, 162— 
83, and 265~-97. 
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whom certain scholars have seen as pro- 
totypes of Dante’s Matelda, provide rich 
visions of the flowery field in heaven and 
the choruses of angels, saints, and righte- 
ous about the Throne, where Mary is, as 
in a great cathedral. The account in Para- 
diso xxxii of Saints Francis, Benedict, and 
Augustine in heaven, of the angelic 
festival before the Virgin Mary, and of the 
patricians of the court of heaven, is so like 
passages from these female mystics that 
the connection is surely beyond doubt.° 
Moreover, the tre giri d’un sol colore e 
d’un contenenza symbolizing the Trinity 
in Paradiso xxxiii, which Asin sought also 
to connect with the Muslim mystic Ibn 
‘Arabi, appears in the Joachimite writ- 
ings,” to say nothing of the analogous 
figure in Adamndn I and in the De mundi 
universitate of Bernardus Silvestris, where 
the Trinity is described as a threefold font 
of light that flows out and returns like a 
circle to its sourcee—possibly suggested in 
part from the Latin Asclepius.* Whether 
the mystical literature itself is free from 
Arabic coloring is a question that might be 
legitimately asked, but it does not arise 
from any of the new evidence in the Libro 
della scala or the supporting texts.'* 
Dante’s actual models, very likely, are 
to be found among these Christian works 
for a conception in the Paradiso which the 
Libro della scala does indeed enlighten by 


120 Besides the references in Gardner, see Insinua- 
tiones divinae pietatis seu vita et revelationes S. Ger- 
trudis ... (Parisiis, 1662), III, xvii, xix, pp. 189 ff. 
and 212 f.; IV, xxi, 1, li, lii, lv, lvii, Lxii, pp. 472 ff., 
573 ff., 578 ff., 588 ff., 594-600, 615 ff., 623 f., and 639 
ff.; et passim. 


121 See, e.g., L. Tondelli, Jl libro delle figure dell 
abate Gioachino de Fiore (Torino, 1939), I, 188-91, 
and II, tav. xi. 


122 Ed. Barach and Wrobel, p. 41. 


123 The question is suggested, in part, by one of the 
details of Hell in Mechtild of Magdeburg. Gardner, 
Dante and the Mystics, pp. 280-81, rightly indicates 
her general connection in this regard with the ‘‘earlier 
visions. As in these, her Purgatory is at times hardly 
distinguishable from Hell. . . ."’ But cf. Das fliessende 
Licht, trans. Oehl, pp. 105—6, with Asin, p. 139 (hadi 
of Ibn Juraij). 


ae 
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way of similarity, but not with sufficient 
particularity to be reckoned a source on 
this ground alone. 

For the Inferno the parallels adduced 
by Cerulli with the Libro run from virtu- 


Libro della scala 


1. Gabriel comes to guide Muhammed be- 
cause “Deus vult tibi multa potencie ac 
secretorum suorum mirabilia in hae nocte 
ostendere.’’ (Sec. 4.) 

2. The three voices which tempt Muhammed. 
(Sees. 7-8.) 

3. The “aqua...amara et calida fortiter 
quod, si quis in eam mitteret lapidem . . . , 
confestim destrueret ipsum totum.’ In it 
sinners (unspecified) bathe, and when they 
drink it, it reduces their insides to nothing. 
(See. 148.) 

4. The ventus sterilis which torments those 
who would not heed God’s messenger. (Sec. 
137.) 

5. The sowers of discord, who have their lips 
cut off. (Sec. 199.) 

6. Sinners (unspecified) flayed by demons, 
whose poisons also cause flesh, bones, and 
nerves to fall apart. (Sees. 140, 144.) 

. Sinners (unspecified) burned by sulphur 
stones, attached to their necks: “incendit, 
ita quod lapis et peccator faciunt insimul 
flammam unam.”’ (Sees. 145-46.) 

8. The Devil’s castrum in the seventh land of 

Hell. (Sec. 150.) 

9. The Devil of the lowest Hell. (Sees. 149- 

50.) 


That in Incidents 2, 3, and 6 any real 
parallelism exists between the two works 
most readers will hardly be convinced. In 
contrast to the rich body of sources which 
Dante had for both the visualization of 
the encounter with the beasts in the dark 
wood and its spiritual significance— 
among them, Vergil’s wood with its beasts 
of human vice, especially as developed in 
the commentaries;'** Brunetto Latini; St. 
Augustine and Jeremiah”®®—the Libro of- 
fers only the accidental coincidence that 
its voices are three; and, once the part 


ally the opening scenes of the Muslim 
vision proper to its account of the Devil in 
the lowest Hell. These may for conven- 
ience be summarized in the following 
fashion: 


Dante 
Inf. i and ii generally. 


Inf. i: the three beasts. 


Inf. vii: the wrathful and sullen sunk in the 
mire of the Stygian marsh. 


Inf. v: the tempest which torments lovers and 
other carnal sinners. 


Inf. xxviii: sowers of scandal and schism, 
mangled in various ways. 

Inf. xiii: the souls of prodigals pursued by 
hounds, who tear them limb from limb and 
carry off their prey. 

Inf. xxvi: the evil counselors enwrapped in 
flames. 


Inf. viii, ete.: the City of Dis. 


Inf. xxxiv, etc.: Lucifer. 


played by Lucan and Vergil in Incident 6 
is recognized,’ little is left of the com- 


124 See, e.g., Commentum Bernardi Silvestris super 
sex libros Eneidos Virgilii, ed. W. Riedel (‘‘Bihang till 
Redogirelse fér Eskilstuna realskola och kommunala 
gymnasium under lisiret 1923-24" (Greifswald, 
1924]), pp. 58, 60, 62. Cf. ‘‘Dante and Vergil the 
Mystic,’’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philoiogy and 
Literature, XTV (1932), esp. 81-82. 

1% Jer. 5:6; St. Augustine, De doctr. christ., i. 36, 
and Conf., vii. 21. Cf. Dante, De mon., iii. 4, 72-76, 
and Jnf., i. 46—48 and 21. See Gardner, Dante and the 
Mystics, pp. 52-54. 

12% See Cerulli, p. 534, who recognizes the influence 
of Pharsalia, ix. 708-20, and Georgics, iv. 439-43. For 
the three tempters in Incident 2 Asin had already as- 
serted the influence of the third (an old woman sym- 
bolizing worldliness), not on the beginning of the In- 
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parison which has any real validity. That 
those guilty of sullen wrath in Incident 3 
be placed in the river Styx was probably 
suggested to Dante by the etymology of 
the river’s name in the Vergilian com- 
mentaries,”’ that the Styx was a muddy 
marsh (palus limosus) is noted by at least 
one medieval mythographer, who as- 
cribes the description to Seneca,'* and 
that the sinners stand in it above their 
heads is exactly in keeping with the doc- 
trine of the Vision of St. Paul. For these 
souls, marred by sullenness (Boccaccio’s 
tristizia), were “such as lived without love 
for their neighbors or the world around 
them; treating the former with ill-temper, 
and the latter with sullen indifference.’”?* 
And something like this is the point of 
most of the versions of Paul which were 
known in the West, from the original long 
Latin text to the various redactions, 
where the sinners who hated their neigh- 
bors, did evil against them, and rejoiced 
at their ill-fortune are immersed in the 
river of torment usque ad supercilia or 
ad capillos.'*° 

With respect to the first incident, 
though it is by no means a commonplace 
it does occur in certain of the ancient 


ferno but on the figure of the Siren in Purg. xix (La 
escatologia, pp. 63-65 and 575-77). In the present 
writer's opinion this contention is unsuccessful (see 
also Riiegg, II, 117 ff.); but the entire canto requires a 
new commentary which, because of its length, will be 
made the subject of a separate article 


127 Harvard Stud. and Notes, XIV, 54 ff. See also 
Isidore, Etym., xix. 9. Dante certainly knew this tra- 
dition, since it also occurs, together with additional 
lore (including the consequences of drinking the Sty- 
gian water—a point related to Cerulli’s account of the 
Islamic motif), in the Magnae derivationes of Uguc- 
cione da Pisa, Dante's ‘‘Latin dictionary’’: see Paget 
Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches (London, 
1902), p. 105. Cf. Giovanni Balbi, Catholicon (Lug- 
dunum: Ant. du Ry, 1520), sig. D,,”, col. 1, s.v. 
**Stix.”’ 


128 Vat. myth. III, 6, §3 (ed. Bode, I, 175, ll. 36— 
38). 

129 See The Hell of Dante Alighieri, ed. A. J. Butler 
(London, 1892), p. 85, n. 106. 


130 James, Apocr. anec., I, 29; and Visio sancti 
Pauli, pp. 151, 153, 156, 168-69, 198-99, 206, and 210. 


apocalypses which reached the Middle 
Ages (for example, the Latin text of the 
Ascension of Isaiah'*'), and in a form 
particularly applicable here in the widely 
current Redactions III and IV of Paul, 
together with their Latin and vernacular 
pendants: “Sanctus Paulus et Sanctus 
Michahel archangelus, quando deus uoluit 
quod Paulus uideret penas inferni. Misit 
Michahelem cum eo ut ostenderet ei 
peccatores, ut doceret nos timere penas 
inferni et amare delicias paradisi. . . .’’!** 

The incident of the sowers of scandal 
and schism (Incident 5) is worth some 
special notice, since the argument for the 
influence of the Libro della scala exploits 
the similarity not merely of the subject 
matter in general but also of the phrase 
“illi qui verba seminant ut mittant dis- 
cordiam inter gentes.”’ 

The sins specified by Dante reflect, of 
course, the discussions in the Christian 
Fathers of dissension, discord, and schism, 
which, as distinguished from heresy, tear 
apart the unified body of the Church; and 
of scandal, which consists in ‘“‘suasio uel 
inductio alicuius ad peccandum.” Simi- 
larly, Dante’s torment itself, besides the 
literalization indicated by the word schis- 
ma, may derive ultimately from Mark 9: 
42-46: “Et si scandalizauerit te manus 
tua, abscide illam. ... Et si pes tuus te 
scandalizat, amputa illum ...si oculus 
tuus scandalizat te, ejice eum.’’ And the 
Latin text of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
using the figure of the building stones, 
describes the various scissurae quas ha- 
bent lapides: 

Qui autem scissuras habent sunt hi qui 
alius adversus alium in cordibus habent 
neque sunt pacifici inter sese, sed speciem pacis 


ist vii, §§ 4-8, ed. Charles (London, 1900), pp. 
103—4 and 47-48. 


182 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 160-61; and H. Brandes, 
Visio s. Pauli: ein Beitrag zur Visionslitteratur, mit 
einem deutschen und zwei lateinischen Texten (‘‘Gesell- 
schaft fiir deutsche Philologie, Festschrift,’' Heft V 
{Halle, 1885]), p. 75. 
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habent cum autem alius ab alio discesserunt, 
nequitiae eorum in cordibus permanent. . . 


But there also grew up among the early 
Christian apocalypses a body of passages 
on falsi testes, detractores, and those who 
caused dissension in the Church, which 
the Libro della scala obviously echoes here 
and which occurs independently also in 
the Western medieval texts. This may be 
seen from the Libro’s fuller description of 
the souls as “‘illi qui verba seminant ut 
mittunt discordiam. ... Alii vero. . . qui 
falsum testimonium dixerunt perhiben- 
dum.” Similar groups occur in the ver- 
sions of Paul and in the Irish visions as 
well.'** Even the phrases seminare dis- 
sensionem, seminare haereses et schismata, 
have their significant Christian history; 
for example, in passages by St. Augustine 
and St. Zeno and in the life of St. Hilary 
by Sulpicius Severus.'** Moreover, if 
Dante knew none of these, he would have 
found the crucial verb and noun in Prov. 
6:19, where the appearance also of the 
falsi testes betrays the basic source for the 
otherworld literature generally, both 
Christian and Muslim. Finally, among 
the medieval visions, the phrase turns up 
in Redactions II and III of Paul, both 
drawn independently from a source which 
was older than the thirteenth century and 
the second known by this time in the 
French vernacular as well as in Latin: 

Redac. II: Et uidit Paulus multos homines, 
et diuersos in flumine igneo: aliqui usque ad 
lingwam. . . Tune ingemuit Paulus et interro- 
gauit angelum quid hoc esset. Respondit 
Michael, ‘Hii qui sunt ad lingwam sunt hii qui 
seminant discordiam in populo [Redac. IIT: qui 
discordiam sciunt (sic,=seminant?)] . . 

Cerulli’s treatment of Incident 7 (the 
torment of the evil counselors) makes due 


188 Sinopoli di Giunta, I/ pastore di Hermas, p. 38, 
15. 


184 Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 143, 151, 153, 198, 204, 
210, 215, and 82-83; and Seymour, Irish Visions, pp. 
22, 26, 29. 


allowance for the influence of Aeneid ix. 
207-9, and Thebaid xii. 429-32.'*7 Even 
then his case for the Libro will only seem 
persuasive if the entire Christian corpus is 
neglected. In this corpus the torment of 
sinners by being swathed in fire or fiery 
clothing is frequent enough, e.g., the souls 
“indutos pannis et picem plenis et sul- 
forem ignis’’ of the Apocalypse of Paul.'** 
However, we need not rely on general 
analogues like this in the present case. 
For the beautiful Dantesque figure on 
which the entire canto is formed—that of 
the visionary looking down from a crag to 
the pit below upon the burning sinners, 
who glow like fireflies in a valley and 
whose separate fires, joining, rise above 
them in one great flame (xxvi. 25 ff.)—is 
obviously connected with the Visions of 
Fursa and Dryhthelm in Bede, where the 
otherworld visitant likewise looks down 
upon a dark valley or pit of torment, 
wherein are fires having the form of 
globes, with souls like sparks ascending 
and descending in them, and the fires them - 
selves arise in a great united flame.'** Nor 
are we obliged to guess here at the source 
of Dante’s inspiration. In the phrase with 
which his guide Vergil explains the nature 
of the torment (“‘Ciascun si fascia di quel 
d’egli é inceso’’—v. 48), the very words 
of Fursa’s guiding angel (applying to the 
infernal vision St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
the purging fires at the end of the world) 
are wonderfully echoed: ‘“ ‘Quod in- 
cendisti,’ inquit, ‘hoc arsit in te.’ ’’*° For 
the study of the ways of the poetic 


1% St. Augustine, Sermo de util. jejun., viii. 10 
(Migne, PL, XL, 713-14); St. Zeno, Tractatus, I, 
tract. ii, §6; and P. de Labriolle, History and Litera- 
ture of Christianity (London, 1924), p. 242. 

1% Visio sancti Pauli, pp. 156 and 166. 

137 Libro della scala, p. 534. 

138 James, A pocr. anec., I, 33. 

189 Ed. King (Loeb Library), I, 421, and II, 257. 
See Patch, The Other World, pp. 99-100; and Seymour, 
Irish Visions, pp. 18-19, 154-55. 

140 Ed. King, I, 423: ‘‘That which thou hast kindled 
hath burned in thee."’ 
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imagination, this is a fortunate clue, 
though the critics have done nothing to 
exploit it; since it permits us to observe, 
what so general an analogue as that in the 
Libro will never do, the very quality of the 
poet’s transformation of the source by the 
addition of a further figure (fireflies = 
sparks), as it were from nature. Its 
parallel is brilliantly apparent in Paradiso 
xxi with the similar creative assimilation 
of a mystical figure from Richard of St. 
Victor, which, to describe the moving, 
turning, wheeling of the contemplatives, 
produces the lovely metaphor of the 
rooks.!*! 

The most arresting aspect, however, of 
the case for connection between the Libro 
and the Inferno has been made by Cerulli 
in the sections on the lowest Hell, where 
the Muslim ‘‘coincidences”’ include plac- 
ing there the Devil, who is a giant; the 
conception of Satan’s domain as an in- 
fernal city with two gates, one the en- 
trance, the second an outlet for the cold 
wind Azakeril.'*? But the similarities be- 
come most striking only when all the 
other known sources of the Inferno are 
excluded from treatment, as Cerulli ex- 
cludes them; Aeneid vi, for example, 
whose effect on the City of Dis as to name, 
architectural details, and the language in 
which they are described, has long been 
pointed out by Dantists. Even the numb- 
ing cold, 

Com’ io divenni allor gelato e fioco, 
nol dimandar, lettor, ch’ i’ non lo scrivo, 
perd ch’ ogni parlar sarebbe poco. 

Io non mori’, e non rimasi vivo... . 

[Inf. xxxiv, 22-25], 
though not described by Vergil, comes 
from Classical tradition, since frost and 
deathlike chill were characteristic of Tar- 
tarus, as Josephus noted'* and as Servius, 
Isidore, and Rabanus Maurus explained: 


141 See Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, pp. 172-75. 
12 Cerulli, pp. 535-36. Azakeril = Zamharir, as 


frequently referred to in Asin. 
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Tartarus..., id est a tremore frigoris, 
quod est algere et rigere, scilicet quia lucem 
solemque caret; quia neque illic vapores sunt, 
qui ex solis luce gignuntur, neque flatus, qui 
eiusdem motibus incitatur, sed perpetuus 
stupor... . Illic enim ‘fletus et stridor den- 
tium.’! 


The visions, moreover, took this detail up 
and elaborated it, all the way from the 
original Apocalypse of Paul to the Visions 
of Tundale and Alberic. The long Latin 
version of Paul, for example, describes 
the worst of all the heretics as being de- 
voured in the most terrible place in Hell 
by the great “uermem inquietem in 
locum ubi erat stridor dentium’’: 


Habebat autem uermis mensuram cubitum 
unum et capita dua. Et uidi illic uiros et 
mulieres in frigore et stridore dentium. .. . Et 
interrogaui, ‘Domine, non est ignis neque calor 
in eo loco?’ Et dixit mihi, ‘In hune locum nihil 
est nisi frigus et nix.’ Et iterum dixit, ‘Si sol 
oritur super eos, non calefaciunt illius loci 
propter superhabundans frigus.’! 


In unshaken defense of his position 
that the Dantesque torment of cold is in 
fact based on the Muslim zamharir, Asin 
maintained to the end (La escatologta, pp. 
567-68) : 

Busnelli...y Gabrieli...sostienen que 
este suplicio pudo serle sugerido a Dante por el 
texto evangélico (Mat., VIII, 12) “‘ibi erit 
fletus et stridor dentium.”’ 

El verbo stridere no expressa el efecto del 
frio, sino la rabia o furor de los condenados, 


143 De bello judaico, II, xii: *‘Malis autem animabus 
procellosa loca et hylerna delegant, plena gemitibus 
exercendarum sine fine poenarum.” 


144 Etymologiae, ed. Lindsay, XIV, ix, 8. Cf. Servius 
ad Aen., Vi. 577 (ed. Thilo and Hagen, II, Part 1, 80); 
and Rabanus Maurus, De universo, XIII, xxiii (Migne, 
PL, CXI, 374).Cf. Expos. in Prov., Ii1I,xxxl (Migne, 
PL, CXI, 787). See also Aethicus Ister, Cosmographia, 
I. 5, ed. Wuttke (Leipzig, 1854), p. 3. For the influence 
of these views in medieval literature see, e.g., Vincent 
of Beauvais, Spec. nat., vi, cap. 24 (Bibl. mundi, ed. 
Douai, I, 385; the Alezandreis of Gautier de ChAtillon, 
x. 108 ff. (ed. F. A. Mueldener (Leipzig, 1883], p. 225); 
and Giovanni Balbi, Catholicon, s.v. ‘‘Tartarus."’ 

45 Visio sancti Pauli, p. 145. Cf. James, Apocr. 
anec., I, 34. 
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segtin lo explican los comentaristas. Asf Glaire: 
“pleurant et grincant les dents.’’ Stridor es 
rechinamiento. El efecto del frfo es el castaneteo 
de los dientes. 


But the evidence of the present lines 
from Paul and of the other comentaristas 
just cited indicates that the Italian critics 
were right, that stridor dentium had in- 
deed come to represent the effect of the 
Tartarean tremor frigoris in Western ac- 
counts of the otherworld. This tradition, 
moreover, is ancient in Christianity; the 
details of the long Latin version of Paul 
being, not the new addition of translator 
or redactor, but part of the oldest (sce. 
third- or fourth-century) texts, since they 
occur also, independently, in the Coptic 
and certain of the Armenian versions, as 
well as the Old Church Slavonic, which 
further describes the cold as storm or 
tempest. 

Among the later medieval texts, the 
passage in Alberic, with its sinners im- 
bedded in ice in a fashion more closely 
suggestive for Dante than any other 
analogue thus far discovered, has long 
been familiar, but it is worth recalling two 
other works which are also important in 
the present context: first, in view of 
Dante’s associating the torment of ice 
with Satan and his cohorts, the discussion 
by Gregory the Great of Job 38:29: “De 
cujus utero egressa est glacies? et gelu de 
‘aelo quis genuit?”’ ;!“* and, second, in view 
of the infernal cohorts themselves (but es- 
pecially Judas), the description of cold 
and icy wind in the Vision of Tundale, a 
torment meted out to insidiatores and per- 
fiditores.'"" Tundale seems to have been 
directly inspired by Gregory’s exposition 
of Ezek. 1:4: “Et vidi, et eece ventus 
turbinis veniebat ab Aquilone’’; for the 
ventus, Which, according to certain com- 


16 Moralia in Job, XXIX, xxviii ff. (Migne, PL, 
LXXVI, 506 ff.). 


“4? Ed. Wagner, p. 14. 


mentators, “est frigidus ventus, designa- 
tus inferni supplicium,”’ coming ab Aqui- 
lone, which is the Devil,'** is, as Gregory 
interprets it, the torment for perfidia: 


Pro eo quod ventus Aquilo constringit in 
frigore, non incongrue Aquilonis nomine torpor 
maligni spiritus designatur .... Malignus enim 
spiritus montem testamenti tenuit, quia 
Judaicum populum, qui legem acceperat, sibi 
in perfidiam subjugavit. .. . Propheta ergo ea 
quae essent in finem ventura conspiciens, 
venire ab Aquilone ventum turbinis vidit, quia 
in extremo saeculi mentes hominum torporis 
sui frigore malignus spiritus gravius occupabit. 
Unde scriptum est: Vae terrae et mari, quia 
descendit diabolus ad vos habens iram magnam, 
sciens quia modicum tempus habet (Apoc. xii. 
12). Antiquus quippe adversarius insidiarum 
suarum molimina in humanis mentibus gravius 
exaggeravit. . . . Quae incarnato Domino tan- 
to gravius ab Aquilone ventum turbinis pertu- 
lit, quanto a sua rectitudine concussa cadens, 
per torporem mentis in perfidia frigida 
remansit.'* 


This, in turn, suggests the Voyage of 
Brendan, where the archhuman perfiditor 
and insidiator Judas is tortured by fire 
and frost.*° The alternation of hot and 
cold, a frequent punishment in the visions, 
may originally have been different from 
the pain of frost, but the language in 
Brendan indicates the ease with which it 
might be assimilated to the torment of 
Tartarean cold. The Inferno, moreover, 
and perhaps T'undale also, seem to show 
the influence of the motif applied to 


148 Honorius, Quaest. et respons. in Eccles., xi 
(Migne, PL, CLX XV, 545). See also Rabanus, Comm. 
in Ezech., 1, i (Migne, CX, 502); Eucherius (fifth cen- 
tury), Formulae spirit. intell., cap. ii (ed. Wotke, Corp. 
vind., Vol. xxxl), p. 11; and Origen, De principiis, 
trans. Rufinus, ii, cap. 8, sec. 3 [§ 95] (ed. Koetschau 
(Leipzig, 1913], p. 157) 

149 Hom. in Ezech., I, hom. i, §9 (Migne, PL, 
LXXVI, 799-800). 


189 See, e.g., E.G. R. Waters, St. Brendan, p. 71. 


18! Jbid. For the origin of the alteration theme see 
Job 24:19: “Ad nimium calorem transeat ab aquis 
nivium, et usque ad inferos peccatum illius."’ 
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Judas and his like as it occurs in this 
Irish Latin piece. 

For the portrait of the Devil himself 
Cerulli claims no more than that the Libro 
describes him as a giant, though, given 
the various traditions available to Dante 
from the Apocalypse of Paul to Mechtild 
of Magdeburg,'®? one wonders what other 
idea of his size the poet would have had. 
In all other respects Satan differs from the 
Muslim picture. His multiple heads do not 
occur in the Libro, hence the present edi- 
tors can make no claim on this score, as 
Asin did, calling attention to a hadit which 
promises a double set of hands and heads 
for double-dealers in Hell'®**—though 
Dante’s figure, unfortunately, has, not 
two heads, but three. Nor does the Mus- 
lim figure have the batlike wings which 
vividly recall in the Inferno the winged 
monster sitting on ice and swallowing 
souls in the Vision of Tundale.'** Without 
describing Tundale as a ‘‘source,’’ we may 
yet remember certain other of its relevant 
Dantesque featurc the gigantic Lucifer 
surrounded by his angelic and human fol- 
lowers (an adaptation, perhaps, in part of 
Gregory’s Moralia, XVII, xxi, §30 on 
Job 24:5, “Ecce gigantes gemunt sub 
aquis”: “Gigantes enim vel apostatas 
angelos, vel superbos quosque homines’’), 
the great parasite giants in the mouth of 
the monster Acheron, and the brilliantly 
imagined touch that the visionary 
glimpses certain demons looming up in 
the murky distance like towers.'®® 

182 Pistis sophia, the Seven Heavens Apocryphon, 
Tundale, and Alberic all provide well-known instances 
For Mechtild, see Das fliessende Licht der Gottheit, 
trans. Oehl, III, xxi. 

183 La escatologia, p. 172 


164 Ed. Wagner, p. 27. 


185 Thid., p. 19. For this whole tradition the well- 
known passages on Satan and his cohorts amid the 
fire, frost, and wind of Hell in the Old English poems 
Genesis B and Christ and Satan are especially sig- 
nificant, since, whatever the doubt about the precise 
dating of these works, they are considerably older 
than Alberic and Tundale. 


But if little can be isolated from the 
account of the lower Hell in the Libro 
della scala as securely to be connected 
with Dante, there remains a parallel, 
among those raised by Cerulli, which may 
seem to have a slightly firmer status. This 
is the incident of the ventus sterilis (Inci- 
dent 4), which, according to the Muslim 
text, punished Abiron and Dathan in 
Numbers 16. Tempests, winds, and the hot 
breath of the furnace abound in the vision 
literature; Tundale describes a burned, 
arid land where unchastity is punished; 
from the earliest times the Christian texts 
betray a concern with the problem of 
sorceresses, poisoners, abortionists, and 
other sterile women; and Adamndn IT 
describes such sinners among various souls 
upon whom blows a bitter wind from the 
north." It must be this preoccupation 
which is echoed in Dante’s list of female 
sinners from Semiramis and Cleopatra to 
Francesca da Rimini, just as the wind 
itself goes back to the ventus Aquilonis 
that appears in many places in the Old 
Testament besides Ezekiel, but especially 
in Jeremiah 23, where it is the particular 
torment for the various adulteries and 
fornications of Israel: 


8. Sed: Vivit Dominus qui eduxit et ad- 
duxit semen domus Israel de terra aquilonis, et 
de cunctis terris ad quas ejeceram eos illuc, et 
habitabunt in terra sua. 

10. Quia adulteris repleta est terra, quia a 
facie maledictionis luxit terra, arefacta sunt 
arva deserti.... 

14. Et in prophetis Jerusalem vidi simili- 
tudinem adulterantium, et iter mendacii.... 

19. Ecce turbo "ominicae indignationis 
egredietur, et tempestas erumpens super 
caput impiorum veniet.'*’ 


186 Seymour, Irish Visions, p. 26; Visio sancti Pauli, 
p. 31 and nn. 69 and 70, pp. 143—44, 154, 157, 178, 179, 
199, 211, 217, and 85-86 

1857 See also, among many other passages, Prov 
1:27; Isa. 5:28, 17:13, and 40:24; Jer. 25:32 and 
30:23; Hos. 8:7; Hab. 30:14; and Zech. 7:14 
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Of this, Rabanus Maurus writes, ‘““Red- 
ditque causas quod propter adulteria et 
maledicta, sive superfluum juramentum, 
imo perjuria frugum sterilitas consecuta 
sit.’’158 

Nowhere, however, in the vision litera- 
ture is wind or tempest singled out in the 
fashion of Inferno v as the separate tor- 
ment of a separate group of notorious 
women. Nor, in fact, does even the Libro 
della scala or the Book of Numbers use it 
thus, for in them the torment is for heed- 
lessness of God’s messenger or for sedition 
—and the penalty in Numbers is really 
not wind at all but being swallowed by 
the earth down to Gehenna. The connec- 
tion with Dante must be argued, there- 
fore, chiefly from the simile used by the 
Libro to describe the wind: ‘“‘Durus et 
crudelis est et sine ulla eciam pietate, velut 
femina sterilis, que non parit et que nullam 
habet in se pietatem prout habent alie 
mulieres.”’’* Whether or not Dantists will 
grant the cogency of the comparison indi- 
cated, the argument for influence implies 
that from this simile the Italian poet drew 
a crucial hint that sent him back to an- 
cient history, contemporary scandal, and 
the rich body of Christian vision and 
commentary, out of which is constructed 
the passage on the carnal sinners in the 
second circle of Hell. 

There remains the final question wheth- 
er, aside from details, the mere range of 
the general similarities to the Divina com- 
media found in the Libro della scala is to 
be admitted as a kind of proof in itself 
of influence. With the historical data as- 
sembled by Cerulli, which place this book 
not far from the poet’s orbit in time and 
place, a simple negative answer cannot be 
insisted on. Something may also perhaps 
be allowed to the general tendency of his 


168 Expos. super Jer., LX, xxiii (Migne, PL, CXI, 
981). 


Cerulli, p. 157. 


age to interest itself in things Arabic, 
though this interest appears chiefly in the 
philosophy, whose traces in Dante’s 
writings are far more satisfactorily dis- 
covered. Certainly the presence in West- 
ern texts of certain motifs which the 
Italian poet used need not mean that he 
got them from a Christian work rather 
than a Muslim text which, by means of a 
translation, he could read. Too often 
medieval precursors and analogues have 
been turned into sources without ade- 
quate consideration of how they might 
have reached him or to what extent indeed 
they are genuinely pertinent. But many, if 
not all, of the current visions he must 
surely, on the evidence, have known, and 
the more likely of these, together with his 
teachers of mysticism, have made up the 
bulk of the citations in this part of the 
present discussion. 

In any case the entire problem of proof, 
where a piece of imaginative writing is 
concerned, raises a further question of 
principle, which should be noticed here. 
If the larger and better history of the 
vision literature, as we have imagined it, 
is ever to be worked out, it will require not 
merely what has been insisted on through- 
out this paper, namely, the abandonment 
of the general analogue for the particular 
source, but also a recognition of the differ- 
ent ways in which influences operate on 
works that are different in kind. And this 
second principle also merely specifies a 
part of what has already been referred to 
earlier—the control of the particular 
source by its causes. In a learned treatise 
or a piece of limited imagination, de- 
pendence may, through quotation and 
literal borrowing, be set down plain on 
every page. This is true of the Apocalypse 
of St. Paul, of the various minor visions of 
the Middle Ages, of the Libro della scala 
itself, and of Dante’s several dissertations 
in prose. But with so vividly imaginative 
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a work as the Vision of Tundale the case, 
as we have seen, is less simple; it is infi- 
nitely more complex still with a poem, 
especially one so “original” as the Divina 
commedia. This does not mean that in 
such instances we must give up history for 
hymnology, saying of the piece, as certain 
of your critics also have said, that it is the 
culmination of everything in univer- 
sal apocalyptics from Zoroaster to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or the inspired summa- 
tion of the Medieval Spirit. It means 
simply that, whereas all literary works 
benefit from critical particularity, those 
of the highest imagination require particu- 
larity of a special sort—and this not 
merely, certainly not primarily, the par- 
ticularity of folklorist or literal historian. 
Like all great poets, Dante has, to be 
sure, used the living myths and memor- 
abilia of his culture. But myth is not per 
se poetry: its very presence and shape in 
a poem are determined in part by pecu- 
liarly poetic considerations. Hence the 
critic-historian who wishes to study such a 
work will be required, for the poem as a 
whole, to make the most careful dis- 
crimination of its nature in relation to the 
stage of artistic history which it repre- 
sents; for the parts, to recognize how they 
are determined by the whole; and for the 
conventions and techniques which the 
poet employs—affecting in this instance 
the use of the otherworld material— 


previous poetic tradition and the relevant 
habits and knowledge of the poet’s audi- 
ence. Thus, to take an example relating to 
conventions and techniques, many of 
Dante’s “sources” cannot be directly de- 
tected in the Divina commedia, though 
they are there, yet Vergilian influence, on 
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the other hand, is everywhere apparent; 
not because Dante’s transforming powers, 
so successful in other instances, failed him 
where they concern his Latin master, but 
rather because here the achievement of 
certain ironies and contrasts required the 
shock of recognition in his reader of pas- 
sages familiar yet modified. The incom- 
plete transformation, which permits us to 
see Vergil’s guiding hand is, in short, a 
part of poetic method—not unknown, it 
may be added, to our own day in the 
wittily offset quotations of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. 

But this evidently is not the way in 
which Dante employed the Libro della 
scala, assuming that he used it at all, 
whose presence in the Divina commedia, 
like that of so many other books which he 
knew, has been carefully disguised from 
the reader’s sight. The assumption of use, 
moreover, must not be pushed too far, 
without the control of further particular 
considerations as to the poet’s art, other- 
wise the critic will find himself in the 
dilemma of deriving evidence from the 
very non-existence of evidence. 

Whatever may be our final judgment, 
however, of the Muslim work as a source 
for Dante, its interest as a document is 
very great in other connections. The en- 
tire story of Islamic influence in the 
West, on the level of the popular other- 
world lore, clearly needs to be rewritten, 
but no one will deny that it is Asfn’s 
pioneer work, even his profoundest errors, 
which have impelled, and may yet impel, 
important efforts at historical clarifica- 
tion, as the present publications of the 
Libro della scala testify. 
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WERNER VYCICHL 


DIE PHONIZIER IN NORDAFRIKA 
M ERSTEN vorchristlichen Jahrtausend 
waren die Kiisten westlichen 
Mittelmeeres von zahlreichen phé- 
nizischen Niederlassungen umsiumt. Von 
diesen tiberfliigelte Karthago, das um 800 


des 


v. Chr. von Tyrus aus gegriindet worden 
war, bald ihre Schwesterstitte und wurde 
die Hauptstadt eines Weltreiches, dessen 
Handel Westafrika und den 
Britischen Inseln erstreckte. Bis zur Zer- 
stérung Karthagos 149 v. Chr. sind die 
Punier ein seefahrendes Volk geblieben 
und selbst zur Zeit der gréssten Machten- 
faltung hat der Einfluss Karthagos nie 
weit landeinwirts gereicht. Die Grenze 
des geschlossenen Siedlungsgebietes lag 
seit 500 v. Chr. nur wenig westlich der 
heutigen algerisch-tunesischen Grenze. 

Hier redete die Landbevélkerung nach 
dem Zeugnis des hl. Augustinus um 400 n. 
Chr. kanaanidisch. Von ihm stammt das 
Wortspiel, dass die Dreizahl, namlich 
punisch Salis, das “Heil” bedeute, latei- 
nisch salus. Dass heute vom punischen 
Spracheinfluss nahezu nichts mehr er- 
halten ist, riihrt davon her, dass das 
eigentlich punische Gebiet Nord-Tune- 
siens seit langem v6llig arabisiert ist. Die 
Araber erschienen hier 671 n. Chr. unter 
‘Oqba Ibn Nafis, der Qairawan zu einem 
Zentrum des Islams machte. Das Punische 
wird hier also in den ersten Jahrhunderten 
der arabischen Herrschaft ebenso ausge- 
storben sein wie das Berberische, von dem 
es in Siid-Tunesien noch einige wenige 
Sprachinseln gibt. 

Ein phonizischer Dialekt diirfte sich 
auch in Libyen gehalten haben. Der 
arabische Geograph El-Bekri_berichtet 


sich bis 


um 1050, dass die Einwohner der Stadt 
Sort ein Idiom redeten, das weder ara- 
bisch, noch berberisch, noch koptisch war 
und das sonst niemand verstand als sie 
allein. Sie verkauften ihre Waren an 
Fremde nur zu festgesetzten Preisen und 
liessen mit sich nicht handeln, was ihnen 
die El-Bekris_ eintrigt. 
Diese héhere Organisation des Handels 


Missbilligung 


kénnte gut zu den Puniern passen. Aus- 
serdem zeigen die Grabinschriften von Bir 
Derédir in Tripolitanien, wie F. Beguinot 
gezeigt hat, ein altertiimliches Berberisch 
mit starkem phénizischem Spracheinfluss. 
Sie sind in Lateinschrift abgefasst und 
stammen ausnahmslos aus vorchristlicher 
Zeit. 


DER PUNISCHE SPRACHEINFLUSS 


Bei den Berbern diirfte der berberische 
Spracheinfluss verhaltnismissig jung sein 
und aus der Zeit stammen, als sie sich dem 
Ackerbau zugewendet hatten. Das erfolgte 
unter Kénig Masinissa (238 bis 148 v. 
Chr.), der in seinem Reiche die Landwirt- 
schaft in grossem Stil einfiihrte. Nach 
Diodor Siculus hinterliess er jedem seiner 
44 Séhne 10.000 Plethren (874 ha) be- 
bauten Landes. Unter seiner Herrschaft 
wurde nach punischem Vorbild die ber- 
berische Konsonantenschrift geschaffen, 
die mit einigen Modifikationen noch bei 
den Tuareg in Gebrauch ist. Sein Name 
erscheint auf der Inschrift des Kapitols 
von Dougga, die punisch und berberisch 
abgefasst ist. 

Die Kenntnis punischer Lehnworter im 
Berberischen erlaubt es, eine Lautge- 
schichte dieser Sprache zu_ skizzieren. 
Dank der Arbeiten von Schroeder, Lidz- 
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barski, und vor allem von Z. 8. Harris sind 
wir tiber den Lautstand des Punischen so 
gut informiert, dass wir imstande sind, 
auch die Vokale jedes punischen Wortes 
zu rekonstruieren. Durch den Vergleich 
dieser Formen mit denen des modernen 
Berberischen erkennt man dann, in 
welcher Weise sich das Berberische inner- 
halb der letzten zwei Jahrtausende ver- 
aindert hat. 

Der erste, der sich ernstlich mit der 
Frage punischen Spracheinflusses im Ber- 
berischen beschiftigte, war H. Stumme. 
Er erkannte schon 1912 die Herkunft der 
schilhischen Worter agadir, aganim, ama- 
und leitet der Stadt 
Mogador in Marokko von einem puni- 
schem Wort fiir ‘‘Turm”’ ab. Ek. Laoust 
nennt 1920 ebenfalls agadir als punisch 
und tuareg ahdtim “Olivenél” als semi- 
tischen Plural, ohne sich aber iiber die 
Zusammenhinge vollig klar zu sein. H. 
Basset zitiert hierauf 1921 dieselben Bei- 
spiele. Trotzdem ist man dem Gedanken, 
im berberischen Sprachgebiet punische 
Elemente zu finden, von berberologischer 
Seite bisher eher skeptisch gegeniiberge- 
standen. 

Die folgenden Beispiele sind absicht- 
lich eng gefasst worden, um nur sicheres 
Material zu bieten. Es war nimlich nicht 
in jedem Falle einfach abzugrenzen, 
welcher Schichte ein Wort zuzuweisen ist. 
Soviel bekannt ist, hat Nordafrika nicht 
weniger als vier Uberflutungen aus West- 
asien her erfahren. Die Alteste Welle ist 
die hamitische, die auch das Gros der ber- 
berischen Grammatik geliefert hat. Dann 
kommt das Phénizische oder Punische, 
von dem hier die Rede sein soll. Das 
Hebriische bliihte in Nordafrika nament- 
lich in dem ersten nachchristlichen Jahr- 
tausend. Es hat die Idiome der einhei- 
mischen jiidischen Kolonien gefarbt und 
findet sich in Marokko in Geheim- 


dir den Namen 


sprachen. So enthalt die von mir auf- 
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genommene Geheimsprache der Ulad Sidi 
Hamd U Misa in Siidmarokko, eines 
religiésen mohammedanischen Ordens, 
zahlreiche hebriische Elemente, die aber 
durch das Arabische vermittelt sind. 
Laiiyt heisst “die Frau,” lmsti “der Thee,”’ 
Snaymin, f. Snaymat “awei.’”’ Die Gramma- 
tik der Tadibirt, wie die Geheimsprache 
heisst, ist aber schilhisch. Als letzte dieser 
Wellen ist die arabische zu nennen, die 
das Berberische heute aus dem gréssten 
Teil seines Sprachgebietes verdriangt hat. 


PUNISCHE WORTER IM 
BERBERISCHEN 
Die ‘‘Nuss”’ heisst bei den Kabylen in 
Das erinnert an _ he- 
briiisch égdzim pl. Das Wort ist selbst 
kaukasischen Ursprungs, wie auch ar- 


Algerien agusim. 


menisch éngoyz. Schilhisch lgirga‘ erweist 
sich jedoch durch den Artikel als arabisch 
und 


zwar’ gibt es ein siidarabisches 
gagaca, von dem auch somali ga‘ga 
stammt. 


Schilhisch azalim “Zwiebel’”’ und tibés- 
lim im siid-tunesischen Berberisch von 
Qal‘at es-Sened entspricht hebriisch bé- 
salim. Schwund von b findet sich ber- 
berisch haufig. 

Agadir heisst bei den Schilh der “be- 
festigte Getreidespeicher.”’ Bei den Tua- 
reg ist agadir, pl. igudar eine “‘Mauer’”’ und 
auf der Oase Siwa in Agypten bezeichnet 
Zadir, pl. iZudar eine “‘Mauer oder Wand 
aus Lehmklumpen.” Der Zusammenhang 
mit hebriisch gddér ist deutlich. Hieher 
gehért auch der Name der Stadt Agadir, 
im Altertum Gadeira gennant. 

Tuareg élméd “lernen’”’ ist offensicht- 
lich hebriisch lamad, jilmad. Dass sich 
das Wort ausgerechnet bei den Tuareg 
gehalten hat, hingt damit zusammen, 
dass hier allein die berberische Schrift in 
Gebrauch geblieben ist, die man “lernt.”’ 
Daneben heisst élméd auch ganz allge- 
mein “erfahren.”’ 


: 
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Schilhisch agélzim, tuareg agélhim“‘Axt”’ 
gehort sicherlich zu hebraisch garzen oder, 
genauer gesagt, zu einer der zahlreichen 
Nebenformen dieses Wortes. 

Dass der Name von Mogador zu he- 
briiisch migdél gehért, hat schon Stumme 
gesehen. Zur Bedeutung ““Turm”’ im Sinne 
von Festung passt der arabische Name 
Es-Swira “das Miuerlein” und schilhisch 
Tassurt gleicher Bedeutung. Der isla- 
mische Heilige der Stadt ist der Sidi 
Mgédil, dessen Name wohl von dem der 
Stadt genommen sein wird. 

Tuareg améndam “so etwas” und 
méndam, {. tamendam “so und so” wird 
man zu einem punischen *mnd°m stellen. 
Im Hebriiischen kenne ich das Wort 
nicht, auch nicht in der talmudischen 
Literatur, aber nabatidisch ist es einmal 
belegt: wl3 jtpss mn kl dj bhm mnd‘m “und 
nicht soll veriindert werden von allem was 
darinnen ist irgendetwas”’ (J. Cantineau, 
Le Nabatéen, |Paris, 1930], I, 64). Auch 
amharisch myndym ‘‘was?” gehért hieher. 
Das Wort gehért zur Wurzel wd<:jd° 
“wissen” und bedeutet ‘das Bewusste.”’ 

Schilhisch amadir ist hebriisch ma‘dér 
“Jaithacke” wie schon Stumme gesehen 
hat. 

Dass schilhisch anas “‘Kupfer’’ mit der 
Wurzel nhs etwas zu tun hat ist sicher. 
Nach S. Gesell, Histoire Ancienne de 
l'Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1920), II, 163, 
hiess die Stadt xaAxa die er mit Cartennas, 
heute Ténés gleichsetzt, so nach dem 
Kufper xaAxnov. Es leuchtet ein, *Qart- 
enhas 0.4. anzusetzen. Ich denke jedoch, 
anas wird eher hamitisch sein und mit 


arabisch nahds zusammengehéren und 
nicht mit hebriiisch néhoSet. 
Schilhisch kabylisch aganim 


“Rohr” ist, wie Stumme schon bemerkt 
hat, hebriisch ganim pl. “Rohre.”’ 

Das Wort fiir “lesen,” schilhisch gér, 
tuareg ¢gér heisst ebenso “rufen.”’ Es ist 
dasselbe wie semitisch gara3, yeqra3, das 
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“rufen, kraihen, lesen” bedeutet. Die Be- 
deutungen “rufen’”’ und “lesen” gehen 
gern miteinander, so koptisch 68, persisch 
hwdndan, armenisch gartal. Das Wort gér 
ist aus lautlichen Griinden hamitisch 
(schilhisch igra las,”’ nefusi igri), die 
Bedeutung “lesen” ist aber vom Puni- 
schen her genommen. 

Ein typisches Wort der phénizischen 
Kultur ist gart “Stadt.’’ Das Etymon liegt 
vor in Qart hadakt ‘‘Neustadt”’ was zu- 
nichst griechisch *KapJadéas (gen.) ergab, 
wovon man lateinisch Carthada abstra- 
hierte. Solinus gibt diese Form xxvii. 10: 
Carthadam, quod Phoenicum ore exprimit 
civitatem novam. Kapxnédwvy und Karthago 
enthalten gleichfails das Element gart. 
Wie im europiischen Mittelalter der Hof 
der K6énige und Fiirsten der Sitz feiner 
Lebensart war (daher héflich, courtois 
gegen (élpelhaft, vilain) war es im alten 
Nordafrika die punische Stadt. Tuareg 
gérét heisst “‘héflich und gebildet sein,” 
eine Ableitung von punisch gart. 

Punischer Herkunft ist ferner schii- 
hisch und kabylisch agrum “Brot.’’ Man 
denkt an hebriisch gériim “‘Kruste” und 
tatsiichlich heisst bei den Tuareg agrum 
“Kruste” und tibertragen ‘“Brotstiick.’’ 
Daneben gibt es f. tegormit “die Kruste 
(von Schmutz, einer Wunde)”’ was ich zu 
talmudischem gérémit stelle als “Schale, 
Rinde”’ und zu garam, yigrém “eine Rinde 
bilden, mit einer Haut iiberziehen.’’ Der 
Ubergang von “Kruste” zu “Brot” scheint 
aber nicht erst im punischen Slang erfolgt 
zu sein, sondern schon in Asien. In Jemen 
heisst nach E. Rossi Durra-Brot 
gorame, coll. goram, was qurama, coll. 
quram geschrieben wird. 

Tuareg ftagéssimt “Gurke”’ gehért si- 
cherlich zu hebriiisch qissa3im pl. “Gur- 
ken.” Eine Form, die der modernen ber- 
berischen nahesteht, liegt bei Dioscurides, 
De Materia Medica, iv. 152 vor. Dort 
heisst xouciwefap cucumis sylvestris bei den 


das 
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Afrikanern, d.i. den Puniern, wo man im 
ersten Glied die Urform unseres tagéssimt 
erkennen wird. 

Ein Problem ist tuareg érgém “ver- 
spotten (in einem Gedicht),” zenaga 
tirégmi “Fluch.”” Akkadisch heisst die 
Wurzel rgm “rufen,” hebriisch “steini- 
gen,”’ und arabisch “steinigen, verfluchen.” 
Arabisch kann das berberische Wort trotz 
der verwandten Bedeutung nicht sein, 
denn da miisst es tuareg erhem oder érzém 
heissen, vgl. élhin ‘“‘Gespenst;”’ télhamust 
“Buffelkuh,” fiir nordafrikanisch-arabisch 
el-Zinn, el-Zamiisa. 

Im Djebel Nefusa, in Libyen, heisst der 
“Granatapfel” coll. ent- 
spricht hebriisch rimmén. Das nomen 
unitatis farummant stammt dem 
arabischen rummdana. 

Das Wort *ris “Kopf” lag in der be- 
deutung ‘“‘Kap”’ in vielen Ortsnamen vor. 
Hier sei genannt Rusaddir (auf Miinzen 
R3s 3dr “Kap von Addir’’) Melilla, Rusa- 
zus Azeffoun, Rusguniae Cap Matifou 
oder arabisch Rasgiin, Rusibis Mazagan, 
Rusicade Philippeville oder arabisch Skik- 
da, Rusippisir Taksebt, Ruspina Monas- 
tir siidlich von Sous, Rusubbicari Mers El 
Haddjadj; Rusuccuru Dellys und Rusuc- 
mon bei der alten Stadt Utica. Alle diese 
Orte liegen an der Kiiste. Man wird anneh- 
men, dass die mit Ras verbundenen 
Elemente ebenfalls punisch sind, also 
Skikda und -giin. 

Tsérsér von der Oase Sokna in Libyen 
kann nicht arabischer Herkunft sein. 
“Kette” heisst arabisch silsila mit l, 
hebriisch aber Sarseret mit r. Im Haussa 
in British Nigeria gibt es ein sassari 
“Kette.’’ Das Etymon ist im Agyptischen 
als $383w.t im Mittleren Reich, ca. 2006 v. 
Chr. belegt, als f. pl. Die Form wird sg. 
*Sa3sa3é aus *Sarsart gelautet haben. Ich 
setze hier r an wie im Hebriischen, weil 
auch der Zischlaut mit dem hebriischen 
iibereinstimmt. Es handelt sich um ein 


armun 


aus 
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altes Kulturwort, das wohl aus vor- 
punischer Zeit stammt. 

Der “Apfel” heisst im Djebel Nefusa 
déffu, pl. idéffa mit dem nomen unitatis 
tadéffuyt. Der eigentliche Stamm wiire 
déffuy was an hebriisch tappih erinnert. 
Bei den Kabylen bezeichnet tadfuit eine 
Art weisser Feigen, bei den Schauiya im 


Auras-Gebirge Algeriens heisst jedoch 
adfu “Apfel.” 
Tuareg ahdtim ist “Olivendl’” und 


“Frucht des wilden Olbaums”’ was natiir- 
lich zu hebriisch pl. zéfim gehért. Te- 
hatimt f. bezeichnet die olea Laperrini als 
Baum. 


ZWEIFELHAFTE 


Tuareg enir “Limpchen”’ passt gut zu 
hebriiisch nér. Auf Siwa heisst es inir. 
Eine besondere Form findet man im 
Djebel Nefusa als cunir, die sich nur 
schwer damit vereinigen liisst. 

Schilhisch agulzim ‘Haufen” neben 
tagulzt in gleicher Bedeutung zeigt wohl 
die punische Endung -im, doch an- 
scheinend in Verbindung mit einem ber- 
berischen Wort. 

Ntifa aurdal “Senf” kann nicht von 
arabisch hardal kommen, wohl aber von 
einem punischem ‘*hrdl, dessen h ver- 
stummt war. 

Tuareg @glét “umziehen, auf einem 
neuen Lagerplatz kampieren” (Wurzel 
glt) und das nahezu gleichbedeutende égél 
“fortziehen” (Wurzel gly) wird man zu 
hebriisch gala, yiglé “auswandern” und 
galit “Diaspora” stellen. Das semitische 
Etymon liegt in koptisch rem-én-goile 
“Fremdling’” und altarmenisch gatut, 


modern in Dialekt von Konstantinopel 
kagut vor, als “Diaspora,” jiddisch Goles. 
Man k6nnte in Zweifel sein, ob das Wort 
nicht doch urverwandt ist, der Sinn passt 
hingegen gut auf die ewig reisenden und 
seefahrenden Punier. 


G. Huyghe 


verzeichnet in seinem 
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Qamus Qbaili-Rumi ein kabylisches ahén- 
Sim “‘Faust’’ das meine Gewihrsleute hier 
in Paris nicht kennen. Das Wort sieht 
wegen -7m punisch aus und man kénnte 
an die Wurzel hms “fiinf”’ denken, von den 
fiinf Fingern. Mir wurde nur genannt 
ahusim “Faust” und im arabischen Dia- 
lekt von Blida darbu bél-husim “er hat 
ihn mit der Faust geschlagen.’”’ Auch 
diese Frage muss offenbleiben. 


UBERSICHT DER ENTSPRECHUNGEN 
Es seien nun die als sicher erkannten 
Entsprechungen zusammengestellt, um 
daraus Anhaltspunkte fiir die berberische 
Lautgeschichte zu gewinnen: 
1. bslm “Zwiebel”’ azalim 
2. gdr ““Mauer’”’ agadir 
3. lmd “lernen’’ 2lméd 
4. grzn “Axt”’ agélzim 
5. mgdl ““Turm’”’ amgédul 


6. “so etwas’? mendam 
. mdr “Jithacke’’ amadir 
8. gnm “Rohr” aganim 
9. gr? “lesen” gér 
10. grt “Stadt’’ gérét verb. 
11. grm “‘Kruste’’ agrum 
12. grmt “Kruste”’ tegormit 
13. q&im “Gurke’’ tagéssimt 
14. rmn “Granatapfel”’ armun 
15. rgm “fluchen’’ érgém 
16. rs “Kap”? RuS(giin) arab. 
17. tph “Apfel” tadéffuyt 
18. zytm “Ol, Oliven’’ ahatim 
19. gly, glt “auswandern”’ églét 
20. hrdl “Senf”’ aurdal 


Rein fusserlich sieht man, dass die 
berberischen Worter den Artikel tragen, 
der m. a- und f. fa- lautet. In manchen 
Fillen sind punische Plurale als Singulare 
iibernommen worden, so die Worter fiir 
“Zwiebel,” “Rohr,” “Gurke,” “Ol,” und 
“Oliven.”’ 

In einem Falle vermute ich, dass eine 
punische Nisbe-Bildung vorliegt, niimlich 
im Namen des Heiligen Sidi Magédil. 
Dieser wird offenbar nicht ‘“Turm”’ heis- 


sen, sondern “Tiirmer.’”’ Nun haben wir 
eine lateinisch-altberberische Inschrift aus 
Kifan Beni Feredj die G. Marcy folgen- 
dermassen wiedergibt: CASRESIS HONO- 
RATVS VixiT und dann folgt eine undeut- 
liche Stelle, die angab wieviele Jahre es 
waren. Die altberberische Seite heisst 
-gd-wmsytinin nach meiner eigenen Le- 
sung (‘‘Les Inscriptions Bilingues de 
l'Afrique du Nord,” Cahiers de la Société 
Asiatique, I, V [Paris, 1934], S. 122). 
Marey liest A-megdal, ich *Magdili, was 
*Castrensis entspricht. Vgl. hiezu die 
Bezeichnung des Dialektes der Beni 
Mogild in Marokko als Tamégdulit, wo das 
i erhalten ist. Bei Mgédil ist es, im Aus- 
laut, abgefallen. 


DIE LAUTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG 

Der Ubergang von punischem q zu 
modern-berberischem g lisst sich in allen 
sechs bekannten Fallen verfolgen: aganim, 
gér, géret, agrum, tegormit, tagéssimt. Auch 
lateinisches k wird so behandelt, wenn es 
nicht neben hellen Vokalen steht, wie in 
causa, schilhisch tagausa “Sache.” 

Von Aleph und Ayin, die ja schon 
punisch geschwunden waren, findet sich 
keine Spur: méndam, amadir, gér, lagés- 
siml, Ras(gin). H fehlt in aurdal, er- 
scheint jedoch als y in tadéffuyt. Diese 
Entsprechung ist von grosser Bedeutung, 
denn es scheint, dass h in den alten 
Sprachen nicht immer gleich dem Laut 
war, der heute das arabische h ist. Ara- 
bisches h ist ein a-haltiger Konsonant und 
so war es auch hebriisch, was aus dem 
Patach-Chatef hervorgeht. Im Akkadi- 
schen war es dagegen ausgesprochen e-7- 
haltig, was aus pentu “Kohle” gegen ara- 
bisch fahm deutlich wird. Dass das alti- 
gyptische h zumindest in bestimmten 
Teilen des Landes stimmloses y war, habe 
ich in Haussa und Agyptisch (7 SOS, III 
[1934]) ausgefiihrt. Dass nun tappih 
berberisch als déffuy aufscheint, lasst 
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darauf schliessen, dass h zumindest lokal 
noch 7-haltig gesprochen wurde. 

Dass p als f erscheint, ist normal. Das 
Berberische steht auf derselben Stufe wie 
das Arabische. Lateinisch porculus ‘‘Fer- 
kel” ist rifisch aférkul. 

Nicht ganz regelmissig ist die Ent- 
sprechung t:d beim Wort fiir “Apfel.” Sie 
ist jedoch belegt. Die alte Stadt Thbgg 
heisst heute Dougga und Uthina im nérd- 
lichen Tunesien heisst bei den arabisch 
redenden Tunesiern Udna, wie ich selbst 
notiert habe. Auch antikem Thigisis ent- 
spricht heute Déggds. 

Im Punischen diirfte, wenigstens lokal, 
ein Unterschied zwischen dem @ in gddér 
und 2éfim bestanden haben. Ersteres war 
wohl geschlossener, weil es berberisch in 
agadir vorliegt, letzteres offener weil es 
heute d ist. Dass antikes é in modernes 
a iibergegangen ist (genauer d) ist hiufig 
festzustellen: 


LATEINISCH: Caesarea Tol, heute Cherchell n. 
loc. aus *Cekre-jol 
Sicca Veneria, heute Chekka Be- 
nar n. loc. aus *Benéri 
Zenetes, nom. trib. arabisch Ze- 
nata coll. 
Getuli, nom. trib. zenaga sg. 
Agadig, pl. igiidagén 
Macchurebi, nom. trib. arabisch 
MagGrawa 
cepus ‘‘Affe’’ (von griech. képos), 
rifisch abagis, ef. span. cebo 
GRIECHISCH: elaiwo-, italisch *eliwo- Olbaum, 
tuareg Gliw 
zétim “Oliven,”’ tuareg ahdtim, in 
Ghat azaéim 


PUNISCH: 


Der Abfall von b bei schilhisch azalim 
ist normal. Es gehéren hier zusammen 
bédd “stehen” und tiddi “Statur,” bdu 
“fang und yadda “er faingt an.’’ Im 
Tuareg steht in solchen Fallen gewoéhnlich 
ein h, also ébdéd “‘stehen’”’ und tehedde 
“Statur.” Z fiir s ist gleichfalls normal. Es 
heisst auch fazallit ““Gebet”’ von arabisch 


salli “bete!”’ und azum “fasten”? von der 
Wurzel swm. 

Gemessen an der grossen Zeitspanne, 
die die modernen Wortern von ihren 
punischen Vorbildern trennt, sind die 
lautlichen Veriinderungen geringfiigig und 
bemerkenswert regelmiissig. Es sind die 
folgenden: 

b kann schwinden 

é erscheint als (4d) 

p erscheint als f 

q ist regelmiissig 9 

s erscheint als 2 

h erscheint einmal als y 


LEHNU BERSETZUNGEN 


Neben diesen Lehnwortern enthalt das 
Berberische auch sogenannte Lehniiber- 
setzungen. Wenn sich Kénig Micipsa 
nicht als gld “K6nig”’ sondern f. als gldt 
(*géldit) ““Majestit’’ bezeichnen lisst, so 
deshalb, weil das Punische hier f. mmlk.t 
hat. 

Wenn atri bei den Tuareg “Stern” 
heisst und das f. fatrit die “Venus” be- 
zeichnet, denkt man unwillkiirlich an 
hebriiisch kdkdb “Stern”? und talmudisch 
kokevet “Venus.” Diese Auffassung wird 
durch das Punische vermittelt worden 
sein. 

Man wird aber bei solchen Vergleichen 
vorsichtig sein miissen, denn manche 
Gemeinsamkeiten kénnen auf eine noch 
friihere Zeit zuriickgehen. Wenn bei den 
Zenaga am Senegal emmi n tfarit und if n 
asébbes die “‘Schneide des Schwertes”’ und 
den “Anfang des Jahres’ bezeichnen, 
genau der “Mund des Schwertes” und 
der “Kopf des Jaltres,” so erinnert das an 
das bibliche pi hd-hereb und rds hassand, 
doch kann man nicht mit Sicherheit be- 
haupten, dass diese Ausdrucksweisen vom 
Punischen entlehnt sind. 

Den Puniern zugeschrieben wurde auch 
die berberische Buchstabenschrift. Ein 
Zeichen oder Buchstabe heisst tuareg 
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lafinégq (*ta-fineq-t), der pl. tifinag be- 
deutet “Schrift.”” Ich denke man wird an 
littera Punica, pl. litterae Punicae denken. 
Dass altes u heute als 7 erscheinen kann, 
geht aus dem Ortsnamen Clupea in 
Tunesien hervor, heute KAélibia, ara- 
bisch Qlibiya wie aus dem modernen Na- 
men der Getuler. An dowixea ypaupara 
zu denken verbietet berberisch qq:g, das 
auf dumpfe Umgebung deutet. Dass die 
berberische Schrift die “‘punische”’ heisst, 
darf nicht verwundern. Heissen nicht 
unsere Ziffern die ‘‘arabischen’’ obschon 
sie aus Indien kommen und die fiir die 
Pentateuchrollen verwendete Schrift im 
Talmud “assyrisch,” weil sie die Juden 
aus Assyrien mitgebracht hatten? Es 
sollte durch diese Bezeichnung nur der 
Gegensatz zur lateinischen Schrift unter- 
strichen werden. Punisch wird dagegen 
der Name des Punktes fagérit sein, der 
auslautendes a bezeichnet. Das Wort be- 
deutet “Ruf” und “Schlachtruf” von der 
Wurzel gr3 und wohl ein punisches Vor- 
bild haben. 

Zum Schlusse sei ein Fall genannt, der 
zeigt wie weitverzweigt Lehniibersetzun- 
gen sein kénnen. Der “Zwerg’’ heisst 
tuareg akurim, von takrumt “‘Faust”’ wie 
greichisch von Das ist 
kaum Zufall, sondern sicher Entlehnung. 
Ich glaube aber nicht, dass man die 
greichischen Parallelen als Ursprung an- 
setzen darf, nur einfach deshalb, weil sie 
friiher schriftlich fixiert worden sind. 
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TEXTUAL NOTES ON THE DEAD SEA MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE 


RALPH MARCUS 


HE scholars intrusted by the Ameri- 

can Schools of Oriental Research 

with the preparation of the first 
edition of the Dead Sea scroll now general- 
ly called ‘The Manual of Discipline” 
deserve the thanks of all biblical students 
for having made this recently discovered 
work available in facsimile and transcrip- 
tion in so short a time.' In addition, one 
of the editors, William H. Brownlee, is to 
be commended for offering the first an- 
notated translation of as much of the 
document as has been published.? Since 
the stated purpose of the editors is to in- 
vite comments from other scholars, the 
present writer ventures to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions for different readings 
or renderings. The passages are cited by 
column and line; the symbol “B.”’ refers 
to Brownlee’s translation, ‘“B.N.’’ refers 
to his note (not always cited in full). The 
transliteration is that of the present 
writer. 

i. 1: | Ik; B. “to in 
the ordjer’’; B.N. “restoring thus, 
BSR|K.”’ 

This restoration makes good sense, but 
the four consonants supplied by B. do not 
fill the lacuna. We should therefore prob- 
ably supply an adverb or prepositional 
phrase in addition and conjecturally 
render: “‘to live peacefully (vel sim.) in the 
order.” 


1! Millar Burrows, John C. Trever, and William H. 
Brownlee, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monas- 
tery, Vol. II, Fase. 2: Plates and Transcription of the 
Manual of Discipline (New Haven: American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 1951). 


? William Hugh Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of 


Discipline, Translation and Notes (‘Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplemen- 
tary Studies,"’ Nos. 10-12 |New Haven, 1951]). Pp. 60. 


i. 11-12: KWL D°TM WKWHM / 
wHwnM;B. “shall bring all their mind and 
their strength / and their property”; B.N. 
“the word translated ‘property’ both here 
and elsewhere is Heb. HWN, generally 
rendered ‘wealth.’ ”’ 

It is true that Hwn often 
“wealth” in this document. But it can also 
mean “power,” “natural ability,” ‘““sound- 
ness of mind,”’ “‘disposition,”’ and the like 
(ef. Syriac hawna, “‘reason’’). Here and in 
x. 19 and in Dam. Cov. ix. 15, BHWN RSH, 
it may well mean mental as well as ma- 
terial resources, but of course B.’s render- 
ing also has much in its favor. 


means 
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i. 18: ..yy. BMMSLT BLY‘L; B. “when 
they are tried under the dominion of 
Belial’; B.N. “Reading NswyM (pass. 
part. of NsH, after Dupont-Sommer). 
H. L. G. |Ginsberg] reads Nuyym (from 
HYH)—‘which may come to pass.’ ”’ 

The facsimile clearly favors Ginsberg’s 
reading, but the participle seems to refer 
not to the events but to the people. One 
might therefore render: “when they are 
under the dominion of Belial.’ 

i. 21: GpwrrwM; B. “its deeds of 
might”; B.N. “Lit. ‘their’ (as I read), 
modifying the Heb. phrase ‘righteous- 
ness.’ The pronominal suffix is spelled 
either wm or yM. The Aramaic suffix 
[H]WN, sometimes represented in O.T. by 
HWM, may be relied upon to account for 
the w.”’ 

It would seem simpler to assume that 
the copyist has absent-mindedly written 
TWM instead of wrm. Such an absent- 
minded transposition occurs in vi. 3 
(HuYD for HYHD). 
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ii. 6: wypqwp °urRYKH; B. “and may 
He command after thee.” 

A better rendering would perhaps be: 
“and may He visit after (i.e., upon) thee.”’ 

ii. 9: WLW? YHYH LKH SLWM BPY KWL 
wuzy °pwr; B. “and mayest thou have 
on peace at the mouth of all who hold 
enmity!”’; B.N. “Heb. °wazy °nwr—the 
second word (as M. B. [Burrows] suggests) 
being the plural of °yBH (enmity).” 

If the plural of °ysH were intended, one 
would expect °ypwr. Moreover, there 
seems to be no good reason for using the 
abstract plural. It is probably simpler to 
read °pwr as ‘fathers’? and to interpret 
wuzy as “adherents of (the tradi- 
tions of the) fathers’; cf. °WHzyY M‘SH 
pwr in T.B., San. 27 b (ap. Jastrow). 

ii. 14: wiN|sPTH RWHW HSM’H “M 
HRWwyH; B. “But his spirit will be de- 
stroyed, the thirst together with the 
satiety.” 

There seems to be no good reason not 
to render literally: “the thirsty together 
with the sated.”’ 

ii. 19: KWL YWMY MMSLT. 

The curious plural construct ywmy here 
and below in iii. 5 deserves some com- 
ment. Possibly it indicates a pronuncia- 
tion y°mé rather than y*mé as in the 
Masora. 

iii. la: BYSWRY D°T MSpTy spQ; B. “in- 
struction and knowledge of righteous 
laws”; B.N. “Emending Byswry bD‘T to 
BYSWR Wp°r—error due to wrong word 
division.” 

The emendation is possible but not 
necessary and also destroys the parallel- 
ism between the two pairs of constructs. 
It seems better to render: ‘disciplines of 
knowledge (and) judgments of righteous- 
ness.”’ 

iii. lb: LW° LMSYB HYW WM YSRYM 
yrusSs; B. “he has not held fast to 
the Restorer of his life, so with the up- 
right he shall not be reckoned.” 
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But the facsimile seems to favor read- 
ing LMSwBuyYw. If so, the proper render- 
ing would seem to be: “‘he has not adhered 
to His (i.e., God’s) praised ones (or, to the 
‘auses approved by Him).”’ This would 
make MSWBHYW parallel to ySryM. 

ili, 2-3: KY’ BS'WN ME RSW WGW°LYM 
/ sSwerw; B. “for with dishonest scales 
he sells a fraud, and defilement is in his 
restitution”; B.N. “Reading (and in part 
part emending): BM°ZNY -RSS MHR Sw 
WGW°LYM BSYBTW, etc.” 

The second consonant of the second 
word may well be Mm rather than s. If we 
further suppose that m has been acci- 
dentally omitted at the end of the fourth 
word, we get good sense and good parallel- 
ism by reading KY? BM’WN RS° MHRSYM 
WGW LYM BSyBTW and rendering: “for 
at the refusal of a wicked man they re- 
main silent, and they reject his sitting 
with them.”’ This means that the mem- 
bers of the community are to remain silent 
when a wicked man is refused admittance 
‘nto the community or, possibly, when a 
wicked man refuses to seek admittance. 

iii. 3b-4: B°YN TMYMYM / LW YTHSB; 
B. “while in iniquity he cannot be 
reckoned perfect’; B.N. “Heb. ftemimim, 
which (after W. F. Stinespring) I emend 
to tamim.”’ 

This seems a forced interpretation. It 
would be simpler, I think, to choose one 
of these two renderings: (1) ‘‘in the eye(s) 
of the perfect he is not accounted of 
worth’; (2) “in spite of an appearance of 
perfection he is not accounted of worth.” 

ili. 6-7: KY? BRWH ‘ST °MT °L DRKY °®Y5 
YKWPRW KWL / ‘wwnwtw; B. “for it is 
through the spirit of God’s true counsel 
(in regard to) a man’s ways that all his 
iniquities will be atoned”’; B.N. “Restore 
a L |before prKy], after B. L. Daniels.” 

There is no need to restore L if we take 
-L as the preposition and not as the noun 
“God” and render: “‘for it is through the 
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true spirit of counsel concerning the ways 
of a man that his sins are atoned for.” 

iil. 7-8: LHBYT BWR HHYYM WBRWH 
QDWSH LYHD BMTW YTHR MKWL / 
‘wwnwtw; B. “so that he may look 
upon the life-giving light, and through a 
holy spirit disposed toward Unity in His 
truth that he will be cleansed of all his 
iniquities.”’ 

The syntax of the original is clearer 
than that of B.’s rendering. The text 
seems to mean: “‘so that he may regard 
the community in a life-giving light and 
in a holy spirit. By its truth he will be 
cleansed of all his sins.”’ 

iii. 15: MeL HD°WT KWL HWWH WNYYH; 
B. “from the God of knowledge exists all 
that is and will be’; B.N. “I am de- 
pendent upon H. L. G. [Ginsberg] for 
pointing out the use of the niph‘al par- 
ticiple for future tense.” 

The futurity of Nyyu is established, in 
general, in B.’s appendix. But here the 
context seems to favor taking it as 
meaning “‘the past’’ in contrast not only 
to HwwH, “‘the present,’’ but also to the 
idealized future mentioned in the next 
clause. For that reason one might here 
render: “from the God of knowledge 
(comes) all that is and was.”’ 

iv. 5-6: WHSN‘ LKT / B°RMT KWL WHB? 
LMT RzY D°T; B. “and walking humbly 
in the prudence of all that is discreet ac- 
cording to the truth of the mysteries of 
knowledge.” 

This rendering ignores the conjunction 
w between the parallel infinitives HgN‘ 
and up. A more accurate rendering 
would, I think, be: “‘and walking humbly 
with prudence in all, and hiding in (or, 
for) truth the mysteries of knowledge.” 

iv. 8: Mp? HDR; B. “with raiment of 
majesty.” 

Possibly this is correct, being supported 
by parallels cited by B. from I and II 
Enoch. But Mp?T HDR may just as well 
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mean “appearance of majesty” or “at- 
tribute of majesty.” 

iv. 20-21: LHTM KWL RWH ‘WLH 
MTKMW / BSRW; B. “to abolish every evil 
spirit from the midst of his flesh’; B.N. 
“Heb. mrKMw. Apparently the poetic 
particle mw used in the Old Testament 
with B, K and L is used here with MrwK. 
Yet the emendation of 8. I. [Iwry] is 
worthy of serious consideration, MaKMY + 
the following Bsr with the omission of the 
pronominal suffix w—‘from the wise of 
flesh.’ Cf. 1 Cor. 1:26.” 

It is also possible that here, as else- 
where, the copyist has accidentally trans- 
posed two consonants and meant to 
write MKTMY (the final consonant can just 
as well be y as w; moreover, the context 
requires a construct). If so, we might 
render: “‘to remove every evil spirit from 
the stains of his flesh.” 

v. 2: MSYBYM ‘L PY BNy spwa; B. 
“answering (their legal questions] accord- 
ing to the sons of Zadok.”’ 

It seems simpler to render: “following 
the rulings of the sons of Zadok’’; see also 
on v. 15. 

v. 5: LMWL BYHD °WRLT yspR; B. 
“but EaM is to circumcise in the commun- 
ity the uncircumcision of desire’; B.N. 
“Heb. wm (with the identification of 
Waw or Yodh as always open to question), 
which I interpret as the conjunction Waw 
and a surrogate of Yahweh (cf. HUHA in 
viii. 13). For meaning of this surrogate cf. 
Appendix C.” 

In his appendix B. argues that »M is an 
abbreviation of °LWHY H°LWHYM W°>DWNY 
H-DWNYYM, as in Deut. 10:17. But to make 
Yahweh or a surrogate of Yahweh the 
subject is syntactically awkward (though 
B. denies this by implication in preferring 
this reading to his earlier reading Ky? °m, 
“but,’’ which has also been suggested by 
Sukenik). Moreover, it is not God but the 
member of the community who is sup- 
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posed to circumcise his uncireumcision. 
As a matter of fact the first consonant of 
the first word may possibly be a cramped 
K rather than a w. If so, the passage be- 
comes clearer. If, however, WM is re- 
tained, the only possible interpretation 
seems to be that it is a copyists’s error for 
wyM and is to be rendered “and he is 
intimidated into (circumcising); cf. LPHD 
LBBW BMSPTY °L in iv. 2. But this sugges- 
tion is made with great diffidence. 

v. 15-16: Lw° ySws wenSy / HYHD 
‘L pyHM; B. “no man of the community 
may answer (legal questions) according 
to their opinion.” 

But here, as above in v. 2, it seems 
better to render: “no man of the com- 
munity may follow their rulings.’”’ YSwB 
should be read ySys. 

vi. 3: HYD. 

The transposed spelling (for HyHD) 
might have been commented on. 

vi. 7:‘Lypwt;B. “{expounding] orally”’; 
B.N. “Heb. “. yewr which, after W. F. 
Stinespring, I emend to “L pywr. For 
meaning cf. “. pH of Mishnaic and 
Talmudic use.” 

The emendation is possible but not 
wholly convincing. Possibly the original 
was HLYPWT, “‘by relays.”’ This fits in with 
the context as understood by B. in his next 
footnote, “the entire membership (in 
shifts) filling the whole night with exposi- 
tion (or oral midrash).”’ 

vi. 12-13: °yS YS °TW DBR 
LDBR LRBYM °SR LW? BM°MD EPYS HSW°L 
‘st / HYHD WMD EPYS; B. “As for every 
man who has a word to speak to the 
Many who is not in the office of the man 
who asks the counsel of / the Community 
—the man shall stand, ete.” 

The phrase ‘‘who is not in the office” 
is obscure. It would be much simpler, I 
think, to take M‘mp more concretely as 
“standing” and to render: ‘‘As for every 
man who has a word to speak to the 
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Many, if the man who is asking (i.e., is 
about to ask) the counsel of the Many is 
not standing, he shall stand, etc.” 

vi. 14: WKWLH MTNDB. 

The wrong division (for WKWL HMTNDB) 
might also have been commented on. 

vi. 16: ys? HGwWRL; B. “‘is decided under 
God”; B.N. “Though the method of 
reaching a decision does not involve the 
literal Jot but an assessing of majority 
opinion, yet the connotation of the divine 
will was probably still associated with 
the word.” 

Even so, would it not be better to ren- 
der literally and thus avoid misleading 
non-Hebraists into thinking that God 
is mentioned in the passage? Why not 
render as “‘is decided by lot”’ or even as “‘is 
decided by fate’’? 

vi. 27: WN.NS. 

In addition to the space after the first 
N, there is a transposition of < and the 
second N (for N‘NS). This might have 
been commented on. 

vii. 1: QWRH. 

The incorrect spelling (for @wR°) might 
have been commented on. 

vii. 8: ytyr; B. “bears a grudge.”’ 

B.’s rendering presupposes yTWR, Which 
is What the facsimile seems to have. 

vii. 8: SR BMSPT; B. has not 
been convicted”; B.N. “the phrase can 
hardly mean ‘unjustly,’ for Lev. 19:18 
forbids bearing any grudge, and it is upon 
this passage that v. 25—vi. 1 is based.” 

“Unjustly”’ may be superfluous, but it 
makes better sense and is parallel to BLY 
MSPT in vi. 4. Cf. vii. 4. 

vii. 12: WSR YHLK LPNY RSHW ‘RWM 
WLW? HYH ?NwS; B. “And whoever walks 
naked before his fellow and was not so 
compelled”’; B.N. ‘Heb. ‘to be very 
sick’ (S. I.) seems less likely that >Nws for 
which it was probably intended (H. 
L. G.).” 

One might, however, argue that it is un- 
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likely that a member of this order would 
be compelled to go naked and that the 
phrase “before his fellow’? seems to ex- 
clude compulsion by an outsider, and that 
therefore the rendering “and was not ill” 
is preferable to “and was not so com- 
pelled.”’ But I should not venture to press 
the point. 

vii. 13: MTWHT. 

The erroneous spelling (for mruT) 
might have been commented on. 

vil. 13-14: wSR Ywsy? YDW MTWHT 
BGDW WHW°H / PWH WNE°TH ‘RwtTw; B. 
“and whoever brings out his hand from 
under his garment when he is scantily 
clad, so that his nakedness is seen’’; B.N. 
“The hand beneath the garment suggests 
the sleeveless robes of the Therapeutae 
(Philo, On the Contemplative Life, 30). ... 
Emending pwu to pwuu with M. B. and 
H. L. G.—a verb which Jastrow defines: 
‘to have holes in one’s garments; to be 
clad in rags, be exposed.’ The torn or 
ragged garments remind one of the prac- 
tice of the Essenes described by Jose- 
phus, J.W. ii. 127: “They do not change 
their garments or shoes until they are 
torn to shreds or worn threadbare with 
age.’ ” 

But if sleeveless or torn garments are 
involved, it would be almost impossible 
for the hand not to be exposed. Moreover, 
it seems unlikely that even the most 
ascetic group would regard exposure of 
the hand as ‘“‘nakedness.”’ I venture to 
suggest that here yp is a euphemism for 
the membrum virile, as the yp in Isa. 
57:8 was thought to be in some rabbinic 
circles. 

vii. 15: °T YD §SM°WLW LSWwH 
BH; B. “but he who brings forth his left 
hand to muffle [?] with it’’; B.N. “Emend- 
ing to LSwH (Piel infinitive abso- 
lute)—‘to calm or to pacify’ (Ps. 131:2). 
Only the left hand could be put to such 
ignoble use.” 


The note is puzzling. If the left hand 
could be put to the ignoble use of ‘‘muffl- 
ing”’ (whatever that means), why should 
the person who does so be fined? Unfortu- 
nately, the only alternative suggestion 
that occurs to me seems somewhat far 
fetched, namely that the reading was Swu, 
“to dig,”’ and referred to digging a hole 
for purposes of excretion (as the Essenes 
were supposed to do, according to Jose- 
phus). The rabbis had similar prescrip- 
tions regarding the use of the right and 
left hand on such occasions. 

vii. 18: °SrR Lw° BMSPT; B. has not 
been convicted.”’ 

Better, I think: ‘‘and it is unjust”’; ef. 
vii. 8. 

villi. 11-12: WKWL DBR HNSTR MYSR°L 
WNMS?W / HDWRS °L YSTRHW 
MYR?T RWH NSwWGH; B. “and any matter 
which was hidden from Israel and is found 
by a man who seeks, let him not hide it 
from these out of fear of an apostate 
spirit.” 

Would it not make better sense to take 
°-L to be the noun ‘‘God” rather than the 
negative particle and render: “and any 
matter which is hidden from Israel and is 
found by the man who seeks God, let 
him hide it from these, etc.’’? This seems 
to be a warning against disclosing secrets 
or esoteric matters to nonmembers or to 
members not fully initiated. 

viii. 13: Hw’; B.N. “The quotation of 
Is. 40 makes it clear that HW°E? is a surro- 
gate jor Yahweh (or Jehovah)—according 
to H. L. G. a mere surrogate. I believe that 
the surrogate was coined as an abbrevia- 
tion for HW? HLWHYM (‘He is the God’). 
The word Elohim was too sacred to be 
written or pronounced in the usage of 
this scribe.” 

But the word *Lwuynw (from Isa. 40:3) 
is written out in the next line. Apparently 
H. L. Ginsberg is right in regarding HW°H? 
as a mere surrogate for YHWH. 
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viii. 17: yswr; B. “removes’’ (transi- 
tive). 

But this requires ysyr, which is prob- 
ably what was written. Very often only 
the context can determine the choice of y 
or W, which are more often than not in- 
distinguishable in the Manual, as B. him- 
self has remarked elsewhere. 

viii. 20: HTMYM QwoDS; B. “men of 
perfection ...in holiness’; B.N. “Cf. 
‘men of perfection of holiness,’ CDC xx. 
2, 5, 7 (9:30, 32, 33).” 

The Damascus document has °NSy 
TMYM HQWDS twice and °NSY TMYM QwpS 
once, Our reading, with the article before 
TMYM, is anomalous and might have been 
commented on further. 

viii. 24-25: WHWBDL MN HTHRH WMN 
H°SH WDRSW HMSPT / °SR LW? ySpwT 
B. “‘he shall be excluded from the Purity 
and from the council, and they shall ex- 
plain the law / that he shall not judge 
any man.” 

It would be better, I think, to take 
wpRé&w as the verbal noun with suffix and 
as parallel to the preceding nouns, de- 
pendent upon the preposition MN (not re- 
peated), and to render: “‘he shall be ex- 
cluded from the Purity and from the 
council and from his explaining the law 
(i.e., from the office of interpreter), so 
that he shall not judge any man.” 

ix. 13-14: WLMWD °T KWL HSKL HNMS? 
LPY H°TYM W°T / HWQ H°T LHBDYL WLSQWL 
BNY HspWQ; B. “and to study all the wis- 
dom found with reference to the times, 
and to set apart / the ordinance of the 
time, and to weigh the sons of Zadok.”’ 

This is a particularly obscure passage 
but one that may, I think, be rendered 
somewhat more intelligibly. In the first 
place, HWQ seems here to have the mean- 
ing of “‘limit,”’ and H°T seems to 
mean the (eschatological) “limit of time”’ 
or “ordained time.” In the second place, 
it seems better to connect LHBDYL and 


LSQWL as governing BNY spwa. If that 
is so, one might render: ‘‘and to study all 
the wisdom found with reference to the 
times and the ordained time, (and) to set 
apart and weigh the sons of Zadok.” 

ix. 16, 22: NSy HSuT; B. “men of the 
Pit.” 

“Men of destruction” (i.e., men 
doomed to destruction) seems a better 
rendering; cf. Sar “°WLMyM in iv. 12. 

ix. 26: “wsyw; B. “his Maker.”’ 

The intrusive y (unless we render “‘his 
makers’’) might have been commented 
on. Just possibly the suffix of plural 
nouns is here used because “wsH was felt 
to be a plural noun like *LWHymM. 

x. 4: HM GpwL; B. “the Mem is large.” 

The expression HM for ‘“‘the (letter) 
Mem”’ is rather strange. Like H. L. Gins- 
berg (cited in Appendix E) I had thought 
of reading YWM GpWL, “great day”’ (in the 
eschatological sense), but the passage is so 
obscure that I can only hope for further 
light from another scholar. 

x. 5: yruyM; B. ‘‘moons.”’ 

“Months” would be more accurate, I 
think. 

x. 9: LTKWN Qwpsw; B. “for the 
measuring of His holiness.” 

Apparently QwpSw is a_ subjective 
rather than an objective genitive; and 
perhaps TKWN here means “standard”’ 
rather that “measuring’’; in Ezekiel the 
verb TKN several times means “‘to estab- 
lish (the right way)’ as applied to God. 
At any rate, I venture to suggest render- 
ing: “for His holy standards.”’ 

x. 12: B. “spring of 
holiness.”’ 

This rendering requires M°YN, which is 
probably the right reading. M°wn would 
be “dwelling.”’ See also on xi. 7. 

x. 14: °NSyM; B. “more than a 
battle-array of men”; B.N. “Reading 
MM‘RKT °NSYM; but the first letter is 
squat like Beth and shows evidence of a 
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corrector’s retouching, so that it might 
have been an original Beth corrected to a 
Mem. The word ‘battle-array’ occurs fre- 
quently in psw.”’ 

But the context, which refers to the 
enjoyment of food, favors the reading 
BMRKT and the meaning “in the setting 
(of the table),’’ as in such expressions as 
SLHUN “RWK. 

x. 15: pweu; B. “desolation”; B.N. 
“The only Biblical occurrence of the word 
BWQH is Nahum 2:11. Noting the com- 
bination sRH wswaQu (‘trouble and its 
distress’) in Is. 30:6, H. L. G. suggests 
that here perhaps BWQH is a mistake for 
SWwQu.” 

Another possibility is that B is a mis- 
writing or a badly made form of © and that 
the word is °WQu, a synonym of sRH in 
rabbinic Hebrew. But the general mean- 
ing of the passage is clear, whichever of 
the three words we read. 

x. 18-19: LW°°QN? BRWH / WLHWN 
HMS LW? TwH NpPSy; B. “I will not be 
envious of an evil person; the wealth of 
violence my soul shall not covet.” 

Here, perhaps, as in i. 11-12 (see 
above), HWN may mean “‘disposition’’ or 
“state of mind”’ rather than “wealth,” its 
usual meaning in the Manual. The 
Damascus Covenant (ix. 15) has HWN 
RSH parallel to DRKY ZWNwT, just as 
here we have HWN HMS parallel to RwH 
rH. I should therefore render the second 
part of the sentence: “‘and my soul will 
not desire a disposition of violence.” 

x. 19: RyB ONS Sut Lw°? -rpws; B. “And 
on the abundance of a corrupt man I will 
not lay hold.” 

In the absence of a footnote it is diffi- 
cult to understand why B. rendered ryB 
as “‘abundance’’; apparently he read it as 


RWB, but, if so, this seems very unlikely. 
Why not take rys in its usual sense of 
“quarrel” and render: ‘I will not take up 
the quarrel of a man of destruction (i.e., 
of a man doomed to destruction, as in ix. 
16, 22)’’? 

x. 20: W°PY?. 

The spelling °py? (for °py) might have 
been commented on. 

x. 26: LNWKN‘YM: B. “‘to the humble.”’ 

The original was probably LNYKN°yM 
(niphal participle). 

xi. 3: owRw; B. “my light.” 

B.’s rendering presupposes °>wry, but 
>wrw, “His light,’ seems the better 
reading. The context suggests that God 
has opened His tight to enable man to see 
His work. 

xi. 7: M°WN KBWD; B. “spring of glory.” 

Read MCYN, as in x. 12. 

xi. 7: MSwp BSR; B. “|. .. concealed] 
from the assembly of flesh’; BLN. “. . . = 
‘human society.’ ”’ 

It seems more natural, I think, to take 
MSWD BSR with the following words, and 
to render: ‘‘From among the assembly of 
flesh (i.e., human society, as B. explains) 
to those whom God has chosen He has 
given these as an eternal possession.” 

xi. 13: ypru; B. “begin.” 

The facsimile has ypru, as B.’s render- 
ing assumes. The 7 is an editorial slip 
for T. 

xi. 16: wHeM; B. “and causing... to 
stand.” 

This is somewhat too literal here; 
better, “establishing”’ or ‘‘upholding.”’ 

xi. 18: B. “|has been].”’ 

There is no need of square brackets 
since HYH means “‘has been.” 
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NOTES ON THE LEGEND OF KERET 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


HE location of Ugarit is such that 

in it the currents of the Semitic 

and Indo-European worlds crossed. 
The Semitic cultural elements, though 
basically those of Canaan, included a 
strong admixture from Mesopotamia. 
The Indo-European elements embraced 
the Hittite and especially the Minoan. 
Therefore the discovery of epic texts at 
Ugarit of the Amarna age should and 
does shed light on the interrelations of 
Akkadian, Hebrew, Greek, and other 
ancient literatures. 

The Legend of Keret is the best-known 
text for bridging the epics of Semite and 
Greek. In it some elements go with the 
one, others with the other. Indeed, the 
intermediate position of the Legend of 
Keret is suggested by the fact that it is 
couched in a Semitic language, while its 
hero bears a Cretan name; for the hero 
Krt should be compared onomastically 
with the Kréli or Cretan mercenaries of 
David (II Sam. 8:18). Indeed, the 
eponymous hero of the Krétim (Zeph. 
2:5) possibly appears as Art in Zeph. 2:6. 
The overlapping and even interchange- 
ability of “Philistines” with either Krétim 
(Ezek. 25:16) or Caphtorians (Deut. 
2:23, Amos 9:7, ete.) should be borne 
in mind throughout the following discus- 
sion. 

Gilgamesh, Achilles, and Keret share a 
complex of features; to wit, although 
divinity is part of their heroic natures, 
they are mortal. This complex is not inci- 
dental but is rather a major motif in the 
epics of Gilgamesh, Keret, and the Iliad. 
In the Gilgamesh Epic and the Jliad the 
mortality of the hero is unresolved 
tragedy. In Keret, however, the hero’s 
personal mortality is compensated by the 
immortality of his line through securing 
god-granted progeny. This is a Canaanite 


epic motif found also in the Ugaritie Epic 
of Aqhat and abundantly in the patriar- 
chal narratives of Genesis; note especially 
the dramatic circumstances leading up to 
the birth of Isaac. The birth of such spe- 
cial progeny is treated in Ugaritic and 
early biblical texts in cognate epic fash- 
ions: with annunciations, with divine 
blessings, instructions, and intervention, 
and subsequently with a preference for 
younger at the expense of older sons. In 
the Hebrew accounts family immortality 
through progeny completely replaces the 
theme of personal immortality. 

In Akkadian epics battles are not 
waged for the possession of a heroine. 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu may fight to see 
which is the mightier, and later both of 
them battle to slay an evil monster so 
that virtue may triumph over the forces 
of evil, but never do they so much as 
think about starting a war for a beautiful 
lady. On the other hand, the Iliad deals 
precisely with a heroic undertaking to re- 
gain the fair Helen. Here the Legend of 
Keret goes with the Greek epic in so far 
as Keret hyperbolically musters an army 
of three million men (Krt:89, 179) to 
march against Udum in order to force its 
king to give him the hand of the fair 
princess Hurray. The motif of romantic 
marriage runs through the Hebraic ac- 
counts from the Patriarchs to David. 
Isaac must fetch Rebecca from afar. 
Jacob goes through trials without end be- 
fore winning Rachel. David heroically 
slays two hundred Philistines to win, like 
Keret, a princess as his bride. 

The Legend of Keret has some dis- 
tinctively Indo-European features that 
run counter to the general Semitic pat- 
tern. For example, in Keret’s palace (Text 
125:2, 15, 100), no less than at his royal 
father-in-law’s (Krt:123, 226), the dog is 
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at home much as in Priam’s palace, or 
much like Argus, the pet of Odysseus. 
Contrast this with the Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and general Semitic aversion to the dog, 
which is regarded as an unclean animal fit 
only for guarding flocks in the open coun- 
try or for scavenging. 

We may now ask ourselves why the 
Legend of Keret runs with the Homeric 
epics in regard to a major motif like ro- 
mantic marriage, on the one hand, or a 
cultural detail, like the presence of dogs 
in the home, on the other. It is evidently 
the Caphtorian element in Ugarit that is 
accountable for bridging the epics of that 
city with those of Homer. The Minoan 
sphere spans the worlds of Greece and 
Ugarit. The Ugaritic god of arts and crafts 
comes from Caphto:. Minoan influence, 
however, has affected Ugaritic literature 
no less than Ugaritic architecture or 
metallurgy. 

We may carry our conclusions a step 
further. The Philistines—qua Caphthori- 
ans—span Ugarit and Israel. The su- 
periority of the Philistines in metallurgy 
is stated in I Sam. 13:19-22. But we may 
now perceive the first dim outlines of 
Philistine influence on Hebrew literature; 
for example, the “Homeroid” motif of 
romantic marriage down to David’s time. 

The importance of the epic tradition 
underlying prose biblical history down to 
David’s reign, though long surmised, is 
first beginning to take concrete shape. 
Numerous linguistic and stylistic ana- 
logues between Hebrew and Ugaritic 
have been published in the last two 
decades. However, we are now able to see 
that an epic approach (if not an actual 
epic stage) underlying our prose accounts 
has affected the content of pre-Solomonic 
Hebrew history. That marriage may be 
romantic, or that a younger child may 
eclipse the older, is common enough in 
almost any society. But the elaboration of 
such items into major epic features is the 


result of a distinctive epic attitude. In 
other words, the content and omissions 
of pre-Solomonic Hebrew history have 
been conditioned by a specific epic stand- 
ard as to what is and what is not worthy 
of saga. The application of this principle 
to the study of our Hebrew records yields 
positive results. For the sake of illustra- 
tion we limit ourselves to the following: 

The Exodus is the epic of the Birth of a 
Nation, even though most of the text is 
now in prose form (fortunately, chapter 
15 of Exodus preserves a sizable poetic 
fragment). Accordingly, the high un- 
realistic numbers are explicable as literal 
prose translations of epic hyperbole such 
as Keret’s army of “three hundred 
myriads” or three million men. Moreover, 
the narrative content includes epic epi- 
sodes. Nearly every army takes some 
food with it before commencing a long 
campaign. Nevertheless, history usually 
takes little or no notice of such a seeming- 
ly prosaic detail. But that detail is singled 
out as worthy of saga in the Legend of 
Keret (Krt:79-84, 171-75), where the 
baking of bread is celebrated before the 
launching of the great expedition. It 
would be futile to question the historicity 
of the baking done by the Hebrews just 
before their escape from Egypt into the 
barren desert. But that it should be in- 
cluded in the epic repertoire is worthy of 
our attention. Or to state the situation 
somewhat differently: The Children of 
Israel to this day eat unleavened bread 
on Passover, not merely because such 
bread was baked on the eve of the Exodus, 
but because the epic tradition to which 
Israel fell heir called for including and 
elaborating that detail, with the result 
that it was preserved in the Bible and not 
forgotten like many another detail which, 
as seen from the stars, might be no less 
important. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas. By 
E. Batpwin Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x+164+228 
figs. $7.50. 

This is an absorbing and important book 
which will appeal not only to specialists in the 
field of art history but also to anyone interest- 
ed in the historical development of general 
ideas. Apparently the book had its origin in a 
specific problem. Between 1935 and 1939 the 
Princeton excavations at Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes uncovered the plans of two important 
early Christian churches of the central type— 
the fourth-century martyrium at Kaoussie, ¢ 
suburb of Antioch, and the fifth-century mar- 
tyrium at Seleucia Pieria, the port of Antioch. 
Nothing remained of the two churches but 
their substructures. Professor Smith became 
interested in the problem of how the main cen- 
tral area of each building, consisting in both 
cases of a large square surrounded by relative- 
ly thin walls, might have been roofed original- 
ly. He suspected the two areas might have 
been roofed with wooden domes. Since no con- 
clusive archeological evidence was available, 
he had to reason deductively from general 
probabilities. His inquiry along these general 
lines has led him to cover in broadest terms the 
whole problem of the dome—its origin, its sig- 
nificance, and its diffusion. His principal con- 
clusions are that the important thing about the 
dome in the eyes of many races has been its 
rotund shape rather than the material of which 
it is constructed; that this rotund shape— 
whether accurately hemispherical or not—per- 
petuated the form of the well-nigh universal 
circular shelter, tent, or house of primitive 
times; and that this form of the primitive 
dwelling possessed from remotest antiquity an 
expressive value as a symbol of transcendent 
power, having been the abode of ancestral 
chieftains, heroes, and divinities. Owing to its 
primitive associations, the domical form would 
have been accepted as a symbol of kingly and 


cosmic authority—the eternal house of the 
Great Ones. 

In an earlier book Smith developed this 
thesis in relation to the ancient Egyptians 
(Egyptian Architecture as Cultural Expression 
[1938]) : 


The house, then, was the architectural em- 
bryo, not only because it was the first structural 
requirement, but also because it naturally came 
to assume a vital and constant importance in the 
primitive imagination. It is well to realize that 
the size and decoration of the house have ever 
since tended to manifest social distinctions and 
stand as symbols of power. ... The curvilinear 
plan of a house is universally an instinctive and 
primitive shape, because it requires no preconcep- 
tion, and is the natural result, best illustrated by 
the nests of birds, of starting at one point, with 
pliable materials which do not require tools, and 
returning to the same place after a space has been 
enclosed. . . . Simple as the rectangular form may 
seem, it has never been a natural shape in which 
men instinctively built their first houses. The 
idea of a structure with straight walls at right 
angles did not arise until builders began to work 
with rigid materials which required tools [pp. 
13-21]. 


In the book under review Smith picks up the 
same thesis and extends its application to in- 
clude the ancient architecture of the whole 
Near East, down through the Byzantine and 
Islamic phases: 


Behind the concepts involved in domical de- 
velopment was the natural and persistent primi- 
tive instinct to think in terms of customary mem- 
ory images and to attribute actual being and in- 
ner power to inanimate objects, such as the roof 
and other parts of the house. To the naive eye of 
men uninterested in construction, the dome, it 
must be realized, was first of all a shape and then 
an idea. As a shape (which antedated the begin- 
nings of masonry construction), it was the mem- 
orable feature of an ancient, ancestral house. . . . 
At the same time that the Hebrew writers were 
continuing to think of both the universe and the 
sanctuary of God in terms of a cosmic and ancient 
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dwelling, the other peoples of Syria and Asia 
Minor were worshipping their gods in ancestral 
shelters which had similar cosmic implications. 
The degree to which it was customary for the or- 
dinary man in Syria, around the second century 
after Christ, to see a heavenly meaning in the 
domical shape has already been illustrated by the 
coins. On some coins this meaning was revealed 
by the eagle enshrined within a tabernacle, stand- 
ing on a conoid form, or combined with a divine 
baetyl; and on others it was made evident by 
stars on a helmet and inside a tentlike ciborium. 
Even if the tent baldachin over the altar of Zeus 
(at Pergamum) was not exactly a cosmic house, 
it was thought of as the dwelling of the ruler of 
Olympus. Hence, it is readily realized how this re- 
ligious imagery, combined with the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the imperial baldachin, the Semitic 
tradition of the qobba and a “Shepherd Tent of 
the World,” formed a domical heritage that 
Christianity had to recognize and develop, be- 
‘ause it could not be forgotten. . . . Between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, when the church- 
men were formulating a mystical conception of 
the architectural House of God as a symbol and 
manifestation of divine presence, and were, there- 
by, cultivating the imagery which was to bring 
about the adoption of the domical church in the 
Near East, Christian thought was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the beliefs in a cosmic house which 
were still present in the Hebrew tradition and 
preserved in the Old Testament. Most theologi- 
ans felt the necessity of reaffirming the validity of 
these beliefs as a means of making the future 
seem more real and of combating the cosmogony 
of the Ptolemaic system which undermined the 
authority of the Scriptures and lessened the im- 
portance of heaven. Many of them accepted with 
great literalness the ideas running through the 
book of Isaiah, where God is presented as the 
builder of the world. For the most part they based 
their imaginative structure of the universe upon 
the statement, “‘He that established heaven as a 
vaulted chamber and stretched it out as a tent 
to dwell in” (Isaiah, XL, 22). Furthermore, to 
such late antique men, accustomed to visualize an 
earthly kosmokrator as enthroned beneath his 
celestial baldachin, there was the specific implica- 
tion of a vaulted covering in the words of the 
Prophet, ““The heaven is my throne and the earth 
is my footstool: where is the house ye build unto 
me”’ (Isaiah, LX VI, 1)... . At every point where 
we can get behind the veil which separates us 
from Early Christian imagery we find evidence of 
the mystic habit of looking upon the domical 
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shape as the shepherd’s hut, a cosmic skene, im- 
perial baldachin and ancestral dwelling. . . . Only 
a deeply-rooted belief in the symbolism of the 
domical shape in both the popular cultures of 
Syria and Arabia explains why the Arabs so 
quickly appropriated the domical structure for 
much the same purposes as those of both pagans 
and Christians, that is, a place of worship, a seat 
of authority, an audience hall where proclama- 
tions were read, and a memorial or venerated 
tomb for rulers and saints. As the Arab conquest 
spread, this religious interest in the dome was 
strengthened by the domical baldachins and pal- 
aces of the imperial tradition, by the domical 
audience halls of the Sassanian kings, and by the 
religious importance of the dome in India, but in 
the beginning of Islamic architecture it 
Syria and Palestine which gave the structural 
dome to Islam. The most significant factor in this 


was 


rapid assimilation of domical architecture was 
the existence among the Arab tribesmen, prior to 
their conquest of Syria and Palestine, of a native 
domical ideology, comparable to that of other 
primitive cultures, which had its origin in the re- 
ligious use of an ancestral tent of a round and 
domelike appearance. When Eisler suggested that 
the Arabs, in common with other Semites, had 
the tradition of a domical religious habitation, 
“The Shepherd Tent of the World” which re- 
sembled tne tent sanctuaries on Assyrian reliefs, 
the idea was considered unlikely because the or- 
dinary Arab tent was in no way similar to this 
type of shelter. A careful study, however, of pre- 
Islamic Arab 
sources, has demonstrated that the customary 
shrine of the ancient Arabs, in which they housed 
and transported their bait, or baetyl, was a round 
qobba tent with a domelike top that was made of 
red leather. These qobba tabernacles, whether 
fixed or portable, went back in origin to a remote 
Semitic past when an ancient type of tent was set 
up by the tribal chieftain either beside, or over, 
the tribal idol. Portable pavilions, of the kind 
seen in a religious scene on a relief of the first cen- 
tury B.c. from the Temple of Bel at Palmyra, 
were transported on the backs of camels and were 
often carried into battle as a kind of palladium. 
The qobba, as a sacred and cosmic shelter, was 


sanctuaries, based upon early 


also set up over the burial place of ancestors and 
famous dead, and even among the pre-Islamic 
tribesmen there was the custom of equating bait 
with gobba and hence of thinking of the domical 
sanctuary as the manifestation of divinity. Hence 
the Islamic kubba, which came to be used for 
domes and domical structures, was like the Eng- 
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lish word dome, the Roman tegurium, the Syrian 
kalubé, and the Indian vihdra in having been orig- 
inally a house concept [pp. 5, 43-44, 85-86, 110]. 


The above quotations indicate Smith’s in- 
terpretive—almost linguistic—approach to the 
domical form. In effect he sees it as a seman- 
teme in the “language of architectural expres- 
sion” (p. 95). Immediately the critically mind- 
ed reader is on his guard lest purely subjective 
modern interpretations creep in—and doubt- 
less Smith would agree that such an attitude of 
skeptical resistance is quite proper. The prob- 
lem is indeed a delicate one. We can describe 
the characteristic forms of a dead architectural 
style, analyze its structural procedures, and 
note our own aesthetic reactions to it. But how 
can we repeople the buildings and eavesdrop 
on the original inhabitants and hear what they 
really felt about their architectural environ- 
ment? The answer is, of course, that we cannot 
expect proof positive in these matters. All we 
can hope for is circumstantial evidence. And 
unless one is a skeptic of the forlornest type, he 
will admit that such evidence can be fully con- 
vincing. The only question, really, is whether 
the case is in good hands. To my mind this par- 
ticular case of the dome is in good hands. 
Smith has cross-examined the monuments ac- 
cording to accepted rules of evidence and will, 
I believe, obtain a favorable verdict from his 
readers. At least I feel that I now understand 
the implications of the dome in Syria fifteen 
hundred years ago far better than the implica- 
tions of much that I see around me today. 

A successful interpreter of the language of 
architectural forms must have at least two 
qualifications. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of the morphology of architectural 
styles, and he must be able to view those styles 
against a broad background of cultural devel- 
opments. Smith possesses both these qualifica- 
tions in a high degree. His stylistic knowledge 
of architecture is guaranteed by the fact that, 
as Howard Crosby Butler Professor of the His- 
tory of Architecture at Princeton University, 
he has for many years taught all the principal 
phases of the subject. And the broad sweep of 
his argument, which is truly in the grand man- 
ner, is indicated by the passages quoted above. 


This reviewer has only found a few minor 
points to question or enlarge upon. 

The first question I would like to raise has 
to do with Smith’s use of seals as architectural 
and topographic evidence. In his discussion of 
the form of the dome over the Holy Sepulcher 
he makes considerable use of such seals, espe- 
cially those of the kings of Jerusalem in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (pp. 18-20; 
Figs. 218-27). He believes that most of the 
seals represent a somewhat realistic prospect 
of the city, with the Tower of David in the 
foreground and the Sepulcher on the left and 
the Dome of the Rock, converted to a church 
under the name of Templum Domini, on the 
right; and he attempts to trace changes in the 
construction of the Sepulcher dome by refer- 
ence to these representations. Unfortunately, 
he finds himself involved in some rather con- 
tradictory results. In two cases (Figs. 221 and 
225) the right-hand dome is surmounted by a 
curved form which is interpreted as a “cres- 
cent,”’ while in other cases (Figs. 219 and 220) 
a similar form appears over the left-hand dome 
and is interpreted as the oculus of the Sepul- 
cher. On one seal (Fig. 225) the Sepulcher is 
described as having been “moved to the right 
of the Tower.’’ This seems to contradict the as- 
sumption of topographic realism in the seals. 
Finally, one example (Fig. 218) which shows 
the Sepulcher with a complete dome—al- 
though it is known to have had an oculus at 
that time—has to be explained on the ground 
that “the building was still symbolically 
thought of as a domical structure.”’ Such diffi- 
culties of interpretation recall Schaefer’s con- 
clusion that architectural representations on 
thirteenth-century coins of Strasbourg could 
not be used as evidence concerning the facade 
of that city’s cathedral—which was apparently 
depicted on them—because such a representa- 
tion was ‘“‘a symbol and was not ever meant to 
represent a specific building.’ Indeed, he con- 
cluded that the symbol on the Strasbourg 
coins did not even originate in that city but 
was a widespread type common to many cities 
(H. Schaefer, “The Origin of the Two-Tower 
Facade in Romanesque Architecture,’ Art 
Bulletin, XXVII {[June, 1945], 88-91). That 
our seals may have been equally detached from 
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reality and freely transferrable types seems in- 
dicated by the fact that one of them (Fig. 221) 
displays the same tower flanked by domes as 
the other seals but belonged to the city of 
Ramah rather than Jerusalem. 

Another architectural representation of- 
fered as evidence by Smith is perhaps open to 
alternative interpretations. He considers that 
the early Christian ivory in Trier Cathedral 
represents a martyrium as a “small, free-stand- 
ing, tomb monument, with a melon-like dome, 
on the south side of a basilica church”’ (p. 98, 
Fig. 152). In such a “fractional’’ representa- 
tion, whose diversity of viewpoints is attested 
by the inconsistency of human scales em- 
ployed, the “martyrium’’ with a gabled wall 
behind it can be interpreted as the apse and 
east end-wall of the church, shown full-face be- 
side the south flank of the church with charac- 
teristic insouciance. A further possibility is 
that the artist was trying to depict a church 
with a trefoil plan. 

Smith’s interpretation of the first church of 
St. John at Ephesus calls for some comment. 
Quite rightly he regards it as a key monument 
in his discussion (p. 55, Fig. 83). He believes 
that the tetrapylon, which was erected as a 
funerary monument over the cist grave of the 
Evangelist in the third or fourth century and 
which later served as the central crossing of the 
first church, “had a domical covering, presuma- 
bly made of wood.” This conjecture does not 
agree with the final conclusion of the Austrian 
excavators, as reported by Keil (“Vorliufiger 
Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,”’ 
Jahresh. d. ster. arch. Inst., Vol. XXV [1929], 
Beiblatt, cols. 20-21, Fig. 10): ‘‘Fiir den Kern- 
bau selbst [i.e., the tetrapylon], dessen Unter- 
suchung abgeschlossen ist, legt Dr. Hérmann 
auf Grund seiner vor- u. diesjahrigen sorgfil- 
tigen Studien u. Untersuchungen den Abb. 10 
wiedergegebenen rekonstruierten Grundriss 
vor, aus dem sich wiederum der Aufbau fast 
zwangsliufig ergibt: ein schlanker Viersiulen- 
bau mit Kreuzgewélbe, Gebiilkkrépfen u. 
breiten seitlichen Nischen, der noch ganz an- 
tiken Geist atmet.’”’ Personally I agree with 
Smith because the relative lightness of the four 
corner columns contrasts so emphatically with 
the massiveness of the surrounding walls and 


piers which support the lateral niches. This 
contrast in plan suggests an equal contrast in 
superstructure. Surely the niches were capped 
by masonry arches, while the four columns 
may well have been crowned by a light and ele- 
gant dome of wood which rose higher than the 
niches and was visible on the exterior of the 
monument. Since the four columns can thus 
strengthen Smith’s argument, it is unfortunate 
that they have been omitted from his sketch 
plan of the tetrapylon (Fig. 83, for which he re- 
fers to Keil, op. cit., XX VII [1932], Beiblatt, 
Fig. 47, although the four columns are also 
shown clearly in this later report by the exca- 
vators). 

Of all sections of the book, chapter vi, en- 
titled ““The Place of Commemoration,”’ is ad- 
vanced most tentatively by Smith. It concerns 
the vexed question of liturgical arrangements 
in early churches, and he admits that such 
matters extend beyond his normal province. 
‘While it is dangerous for an architectural his- 
torian to raise liturgical questions and attempt 
to answer them without help of clergy, it has 
become evident that the liturgical specialists 
will not attempt to deal with the architectural 
evidence until someone takes the initiative and 
presents an explanation that can be criticized”’ 
(p. 132). Having consented to “bell the cat,’”’ 
Smith proceeds to outline the problem and 
then to offer his solution, which seems very 
convincing to this reader. The problem is to 
explain the two large platforms with semicir- 
cular west-ends which were found, one at the 
center of the fifth-century martyrium in Seleu- 
cia Pieria and the other in a similar position in 
the fourth-century martyrium of St. Babylas 
at Antioch-Kaoussie. A platform, similar in 
shape and location, has been discovered within 
the martyrium of 8. Sergius at Resafa, and in- 
closures comparable in general outline have 
been observed at the centers of various basili- 
cal churches in Syria. Smith believes that these 
centrally located platforms and inclosures 
were “‘Places of Commemoration,” connected 
with the Cult of Martyrs, and were therefore 
counterparts at ground level of the lofty com- 
memorative domes which, in many cases, ac- 
tually covered the central areas. Domes and 
platforms would have been complementary ar- 
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chitectural expressions of the same memorial 
idea. As evidence for such an interpretation he 
adduces the history of liturgiology, the ancient 
descriptions left by poets, pilgrims, and hymn- 
writers, and even the development of antipho- 
nal singing. Probably the most potent argu- 
ment is that his interpretation makes the 
Place of Commemoration fit so admirably into 
the undeniable general evolution whereby the 
early church subdued the neo-polytheism 
threatened by an exaggereated popular Cult of 
Martyrs and subordinated it to the service of 
Christ. In the Eastern church this develop- 
ment is architecturally expressed by the transi- 
tion from the purely centralized martyrium— 
in which the Place of Commemoration of mar- 
tyrs was crowned by a dome, with all its con- 
notations of a heroic memorial—to the Byzan- 
tine type of church—in which the dome is re- 
tained as the principal covering of the building 
but the Place of Commemoration is shifted to a 
position under the dome’s eastern rim and is 
combined with the sanctuary and altar of 
Christ, the First Martyr of the church, as it 
were, to whom all others are to be subordinate. 
The culmination of this development is Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

If we accept Smith’s method of attack on 
the problem of the dome, the question arises as 
to whether it can be applied to other domical 
problems upon which he does not touch. In his 
Preface he disavows any claim to have covered 
the whole field. He merely expresses a modest 
confidence that his “partial study of the dome, 
which at least precipitates the major issues, 
has the advantage of testing out the basic 
method of approach.’’ No doubt other scholars 
and—let us hope—he himself will follow fur- 
ther the inquiry he has initiated with such im- 
portant results already. Meanwhile various 
possible directions for further inquiry occur to 
this reviewer. For example, to what extent and 
through what channels may the domical ideol- 
ogy have been transmitted to the Christian 
West? Certainly the honorific baldachin was a 
familiar feature of Western art from an early 
date, whether in full-scale architectural form 
(Charlemagne’s Palace Chapel at Aachen), or 
in church furniture (the ciborium or reba, of 
which we read in early texts and which proba- 


bly was often roofed with a small dome), or in 
reliquaries (the Welfenschatz miniature domed 
building), or in manuscript illumination (the 
portrait of Charles the Bald in the Codex 
Aureus of St. Emmeran). The domical vaults 
above the crossings of many Romanesque 
churches seem to perpetuate the idea. We may 
even speculate as to whether it provides a com- 
mon denominator between the niche, the man- 
dorla, the homme arcade motif, and the church 
apse. Dyggve has already suggested that the 
apsidal half-dome may have been regarded as 
a commemorative symbol (in Zeitschr. fiir 
Kirchengesch., LUX [1940], 103-13; ef. Cabrol, 
Dict. d’archéol. chrét. et de liturgie, s.v. cella). In 
this connection an interesting piece of evidence 
is found in a sixth-century mosaic at 8. Apol- 
linare Nuovo in Ravenna. At first glance it ap- 
pears to represent a niche head in the form of a 
shell—and indeed it may be influenced by that 
familiar motif. But far more striking is its re- 
semblance to a conoid tent form, or skene, with 
gores, of the type cited by Smith (pp. 53, 109 
10). In the Ravenna mosaic, however, the 
front of the skene has been cut away to reveal 
the interior. The royal and celestial symbolism 
of the resulting apse-like form is made explicit 
by a crown hanging within it and by a Cross, 
flanked by two doves, above it. In a lower reg- 
ister of the mosaic is the standing figure of a 
saint, the recipient of the honors symbol.zed 
by the apsidal form above his head. 

Whether the domical ideclogy is to be found 
in the niche head and apse form as used in the 
West, or not, there is little doubt that the com- 
plete domical building, or rotunda, did have 
symbolic values in the West which were very 
similar to those values discovered by Smith in 
its Eastern cousin. Thus the ninth-century 
monk Candidus accepts—and attempts to ra- 
tionalize—the appropriateness of the ecclesia 
rotunda at Fulda as a cemetery church. He as- 
serts that its circular form, which has no end- 
ing, symbolizes the reign in endless majesty 
and the hope of everlasting life and the endur- 
ing rewards with which the just are deservedly 
crowned unto all eternity (“Circulus vero ec- 
clesiae qui nullo fine terminatur .. . regnum 
perpetuae maiestatis et spem vitae aeternae ac 
praemia mansura, quibus iusti merito coronan- 
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tur in aevum, non incongrue significare vide- 
tur’’ [Vita Pigilis, c. 20]). The same thought is 
echoed by Honorius of Autun three centuries 
later. 

Grorce H. Forsyrn, Jr. 
University of Michigan 


The Date and Composition of Ezekiel. By Caru 
Gorpon Howie. (“Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature Monographs,” Vol. IV.) Philade!- 
phia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1950. 
Pp. 121. 

Through the last twenty-five years an im- 
pressive bulk of scholarly study of the Book of 
Ezekiel has called in question the traditional 
view that Ezekiel did his work among the cap- 
tives in Babylonia during the years 593-570 
B.c. It is eminently fitting, then, that these re- 
sults should be subjected to searching criticism 
and that the acceptability of the older view be 
re-examined. Professor Marcus, as editor of the 
series, is then to be cordially commended for 
accepting this dissertation by one of Albright’s 
students, Carl Gordon Howie, for publication 
among the JBL monographs. It is a real con- 
tribution to have the air thus cleared. Howie 
shows himself, notwithstanding serious weak- 
nesses to be pointed out presently, a young 
scholar of promise; and the auspices and assist- 
ance which he professes raise the work to con- 
siderable significance. 

And so now, with this out of the way, schol- 
arship can get ahead with its real problem in 
Ezekiel research, that of determining where 
Ezekiel lived and just what he did and taught. 
For Howie has succeeded far beyond his expec- 
tations; he has demonstrated conclusively that 
the position he espouses no longer merits seri- 
ous attention! 

A basic weakness of his work is its false 
methodology. It should be clear to anyone that 
Ezekiel research can proceed only on the secure 
basis of ascertained genuine material; briefly, 
the first problem is the critical analysis of the 
book. But none of this for Howie. He accepts 
it essentially as it is; the few alterations he 
would make evidence only faulty procedure, 
not a grasp of the problem. And why the book 
should be genuine in essentially its totality he 


fails to demonstrate. We shall see presently 
that he has a plausible story which apparently 
he takes to be evidence. But, as far as serious 
critical work is concerned, he is in identically 
the position of Torrey, whom he criticizes 
through five pages. Both alike assumed with- 
out argument the acceptability of the present 
book, with only a little adjustment—on which 
they do not agree! That he came out with re- 
sults differing from Torrey’s signifies no more 
than his personal predilection. 

It will thus be apparent that Howie’s dis- 
sertation is no “result of research constituting 
a contribution to knowledge.” It is merely a 
polemic document whose conclusion was pre- 
determined from the first. Nonetheless, the 
polemic is carried forward with ability. The 
criticisms of current locating 
Ezekiel in Judah are in general sound. Not so 
much can be said, however, of the positive ar- 
guments for a Babylonian situation. Howie 
claims that mention of the bulging wall cannot 


reasons for 


refer to the stone buildings of Palestine (pp. 
18, 25); but, then, does he intend to carry 
Isaiah also to Babylonia (Isa. 30:13)? And 
Ezekiel’s digging through the wall of his house 
likewise, we are told, cannot have been done in 
these same stone buildings. Yet what of Job 
24:16 and Exod. 22:2? Also his archeological 
evidence is worthless. I defy Albright, whom 
he cites, or anyone else, to construct a stone 
wall strong enough for the outside of a house 
yet such as will collapse when a hole is dug 
through it. Howie tells also with confidence 
that the plan of a city on a lwenah (Ezek. 4:1) 
would be “quite unusual” in Judah, hence 
must be linked with the clay-brick maps of 
Babylonia. But the logic of this is too trivial 
for discussion. 

Yet these are incidental. In general, his 
criticisms at this point are sound; but still his 
total result is failure. And the reason once 
again inheres in his wrong methods. He did not 
undertake a free investigation but, in the 
main, only an examination of work already 
done. He could have established his position 
only by going beyond this in assiduous search 
for any possible indication of Judean locale. If 
he had succeeded in exhausting all such possi- 
bilities, then the probability of his being right 
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would have been somewhat high, though obvi- 
ously this sort of inquiry can never arrive at 
logical finality. But, as matters stand, he has 
succeeded only in showing the inadequacy of 
some common arguments. He does not seem to 
know that I had anticipated him in rejection of 
the most obvious of these but then had discov- 
ered a passage that beyond reasonable doubt 
is genuine yet can scarcely have been written 
anywhere other than in Jerusalem just a few 
days before the fall of the city of 586. 

Comparable is Howie’s handling of the very 
difficult problem of the dates in the book. He 
presents and criticizes various views and then 
goes on: “There is no reason to doubt the rela- 
tive accuracy of the system. ... A good case 
can be made for the contention that the dates 
all originate directly or indirectly with the 
prophet. ... Important dates of national or 
personal importance were most probably re- 
corded by our prophet”’ (p. 38). “The dates are 
probably all correct” (p. 39). “It was then dur- 
ing the reign of Ittobaal that Tyre was be- 
sieged. This... tends to establish the early 
sixth century B.c. as the date of Ezekiel. Ezek- 
iel’s historical allusions are proven (sic) to be 
absolutely correct’? (p. 43). Study of the 
temple gate described in Ezek. 40:6 ff. leads to 
the conclusion, “There is an amazing resem- 
blance between this gate and the Solomonic 
gate at Megiddo. .. this type of gate disap- 
peared from the ancient Near Eastern scene in 
the ninth century B.c., and Ezekiel must have 
seen the Solomonic gate of the Temple prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.c. 
Stronger support for the traditional date of the 
book could hardly be asked”’ (pp. 45-46). 

Put forth as serious scholarly research, this 
is dangerously close to burlesque. It is a typical 
piece of archeological excess: a huge super- 
structure erected upon evidence so slight as to 
be mere pretext. Howie’s logical fallacies will 
be apparent without exposition, but this as 
casual comment: a generation after Ezekiel 
had completed his work there were still men in 
Jerusalem who had seen the Temple (Ezra 
3:12). And why should all memory of it have 
perished with them? On such grounds, then, 
we are asked to accept Howie’s view that the 


Book of Ezekiel is a unit and all genuine. This 


is criticism as discriminating as a blunderbuss! 

However painful, it is then no surprise to 
find the same travesty of method in Howie’s 
final chapter, entitled “The Composition of the 
Prophecy of Ezekiel.’”’ He gives us conjectural 
transpositions, a “little change of the text’’— 
for neither of which is there a scintilla of evi- 
dence, but they serve the theory he has 
espoused—and then a running story of how the 
book might have been written. Here is a fair 
sample of his method. “As one reads this chap- 
ter [33], verses 21-23 appear to have been mis- 
placed. ... They have probably been trans- 
posed from some other section. ... These 
verses fit the end of chapter 24 naturally, and 
there we propose to put them’’—just the same 
old a priori tampering with the text from which 
we had hoped we were delivered! And then his 
story fits into place and runs on with an appeal 
equal to that of the fiction of Hosea’s wife. Ac- 
tually this is his total evidence; the rest is 
merely embellishment. True, he may consider 
that he had already made his case, so that this 
chapter is intended only as an organization of 
results. Yet previous demonstration was so 
flimsy that the reader must come to the final 
chapter still asking for evidence. And none is 
forthcoming. Surely Howie and his coadjutors 
realize the wide difference there is between 
how an event could have happened and how it 
actually did. A plausible story is no evidence at 
all; it is mere guesswork. In so far as Howie sup- 
posed he was strengthening his case by it, he was 
providing, not research, but Velikovsky-ism. 

It is pleasant by contrast to commend 
Howie’s handling of the alleged Aramisms. It 
is excellent, a real contribution, although at 
times he fails to take account of the possibility 
that the strange form has arisen through textu- 
al corruption. He has a keen insight, too, when 
he seeks to distinguish between the material of 
many oracles and the following interpretations 
(p. 89). Had he followed this lead, he might 
have arrived at fruitful results. But his baneful 
fate gets him off in the wrong direction with a 
comment that chapter 15 “can hardly be origi- 
nal with our prophet,” a view that will demand 
more than casual remark, for verses 1—5 bear 
every mark of Ezekiel’s genius. Granting that 
at times the prophet did use “well-known po- 
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etic models and refashion them,’’ Howie’s the- 
ory is in general the reverse of actuality, for 
many of the oracles indicate that they can 
have been composed only for the occasion up- 
permost ir. their chapters. 

Since Howie dismisses my Problem of Ezek- 
iel with unveiled contempt, it can scarcely be 
out of place to examine what he has done, es- 
pecially when such study will reveal an aspect 
of his methods that, lacking such study, is not 
less than incredible. 

He links me with ‘Torrey, Herrmann, and 
a multitude of others... all... somewhat 
handicapped by their presuppositions”’ (p. 4). 
(Imagine Howie complaining of presupposi- 
tions!) Then he spares, ail told, five short para- 
graphs and a few scattered notes to summarize 
and refute my work. Within this modest bulk 
there are, by actual count, eleven errors of fact. 
Howie is a resourceful young scholar! Indeed 
the only true accounts of my work in all that 
he says are his summaries of my treatment of 
chapter 15 and of the dates. And the latter, 
while generously supplied with verbatim quo- 
tations, proceeds on a basic error and is in toto 
so handled as to amount to caricature. His er- 
rors range all the way from distortions of what 
I believe to have been plain meanings to com- 
plete falsity; actually he foists views on me 
that I never voiced or in any way implied, and 
as well charges me with directly the opposite 
of my actual statements. An illuminating case 
relates to Gog and Magog, though almost 
identically the same is to be related of his 
statement about my use of the Aramaic of 
Ezekiel. Twice over he states that I had 
brought the Gog oracle down below the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (pp. 87, 90). What I did 
say was, “We have here a genuine oracle”’ 
(Problem of Ezekiel, p. 173); and those who 
have read my work—as Howie has not!—will 
understand that by ‘genuine’ I meant origi- 
nating with the sixth-century prophet Ezekiel. 
But then Howie’s is only a slight deviation 
from the truth. I had said Gog is genuine; 
Howie claims I said it is not. It’s only a small 
difference! But there is yet more to this amaz- 
ing travesty of scholarly method. On page 290 
of my book occur the words, “‘A date after An- 
tiochus Epiphanes is likewise indicated by the 
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Gog oracle.”’ So Howie didn’t just imagine it. 
But it would have been better for him if he 
had, for these words occur in lines 6-8 of a 
paragraph that began “Seinecke’s argument 
...’ and in full clarity continued a summary of 
his position. What more need one say? Howie’s 
conduct speaks loudly in its own right. 

But it is my handling of Ezekiel, chapter 15, 
that brings my whole case down like a house of 
cards (p. 90)! Howie can’t see the differences 
that I pointed out between verses 1—5 and 6-8. 
That’s regrettable; but no one can do anything 
about it except Howie himself. His statement 
of the logical consistency of the chapter is ex- 
cellent—but the logic is his, not Ezekiel’s. Yet 
the amusing feature is that in spite of his bold 
words he actually admits that I am right! In 
accord with his view that Ezekiel used older 
material, he says, relative to this passage, 
“throughout the ages men of vision have been 
breathing new life into old forms and giving 
new interpretations to old figures’’ (pp. 89-90). 
That is, verses 1—5 are the “old form”’ and 6-8 
the “new interpretation.”” He could not have 
agreed with me more completely if he had 
made such agreement his “presupposition.” 
However, he is demonstrably wrong in infer- 
ring that the oracle is spurious; it can be none 
other than Ezekiel’s. 

His picture of my “presuppositions’’ bears 
as close similarity to the actuality as a chim- 
panzee does to a canary. In hope that he and 
his supporters may read a few lines with higher 
precision than they could muster for an entire 
book, let me set down briefly the rationale of, 
my study. It will serve the reader also as a 
guide to the amazing fertility of Howie’s 
imagination. 

It is pure self-deception to attempt the prob- 
lems of Ezekiel’s message, his date, and his 
locale, until we know the nature of our source 
material. For results will differ widely accord- 
ing to acceptance or rejection of various pas- 
sages in his book. The first and fundamental is- 
sue, then, in Ezekiel research is analysis of the 
Book of Ezekiel. Now the best criterion of 
genuineness of any writing is familiarity with 
its author. For Ezekiel that means we can hope 
for no sound progress until we have isolated 
with reasonable certainty a greater or less body 
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of his writings. This objective will be furthered 
if we can find also material that is not his, so 
that a basis of differentiation can be estab- 
lished. But where is to be found a passage 
demonstrably his? The natural course followed 
by most investigators of beginning with chap- 
ter | has produced results so diverse that it is 
clear no criteria have been established. We 
must have some better method, or else aban- 
don the problem as insoluble. Now by good 
fortune chapter 15 indicates precisely the dif- 
ferentiation that we need. And then it becomes 
evident that the same two types of material 
are to be found in many other chapters. By 
strict induction we do not know which of these 
is Ezekiel’s, if either. But since the first is 
clearly the original on which the latter was 
molded, and since it corresponds well with con- 
ditions as we know them in the sixth century, 
we assume it is Ezekiel’s. The course of the 
study brings further evidence to establish this 
as practically a certainty. While in some chap- 
ters the line of distinction is somewhat clear, in 
many others analysis is extremely difficult and 
results are highly tentative. Nonetheless, by 
careful study of the emerging genuine passages 
familiarity with Ezekiel’s mind and methods 
steadily grows. And although in the end wide 
uncertainty remains, yet it can with reasonable 
assurance be claimed that a body of material 
has been isolated which must be Ezekiel’s, in 
distinction to another that is not. Whether he 
wrote also in a different style—and by “wrote”’ 
I mean merely “composed in such fashion that 
his actual words have come down to us’’—the 
investigation did not reveal. If anyone can 
show by sound objective methods that genuine 
material of a diverse character is to be found in 
the book, good and well; for the present this is 
all that is attested. 

In all this, it must be borne in mind, there 
was—pace Howie—no a priori decision that 
Ezekiel was this or that sort of man, that he 
was priestly or prophetic, or anything else; for 
I shared the complete ignorance of all my col- 
leagues; knowledge could come only by induc- 
tive study of the genuine oracles. The one pre- 
supposition with which I worked was that the 
tradition of a sixth-century Ezekiel, whose 
work is in the book of his name, might perhaps 


prove to be correct. And thus there emerged 
gradually, through all the caution and reserve 
that I was able to bring to bear on it, a result 
that was astonishingly conservative. It sup- 
ported the tradition; it found Ezekiel’s oracles 
in almost all the first thirty-nine chapters of 
his book, constituting their nucleus and origi- 
nal. It diverged from accepted views mainly at 
two points—need I repeat that this came 
about through strictly inductive methods de- 
void of presuppositions?—it found no genuine 
basis for Ezekiel’s alleged psychic abnormality, 
and it revealed that he worked in Jerusalem 
through the years of Zedekiah’s reign. 

And so, in terms of the sneer in which un- 
fortunately Robert Dentan likewise aligns 
himself with the uninformed (The Holy Scrip- 
tures [1949], p. 200), these are “Irwin’s own 
peculiar views.’’ (‘‘Peculiar’” is a technical 
word in Old Testament study!) H. H. Rowley 
in his recent book (The Growth of the Old Testa- 
ment {London: Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary, 1950], p. 105) remarks relative to my 
work, Irwin “has convinced few of his fellow- 
workers.’’ How could I when this has been the 
conduct of a considerable number of these col- 
leagues? I have had correspondence with first- 
rank scholars on the ground of some depreca- 
tory remark toward my results, and after the 
interchange of a few letters it became clear 
that they had but most hazy notions of what I 
had done, though few of them have been as 
erratic as Howie. I am not on trial for my 
work. I did not invent these principles; I did 
not even discover them. I learned them from 
the great masters of our science. They are 
identically the principles on which investiga- 
tion of the rest of the Old Testament litera- 
ture, specifically the other prophets, has been 
carried forward; but the different character of 
those books has obscured from most investiga- 
tors the principles they were actually employ- 
ing. The one novelty in my work was that I de- 
manded we should no longer treat Ezekiel as a 
totally different sort of literature deserving 
special methods of study, but instead must ap- 
ply to it proved principles of investigation. I 
am not on trial; but current Old Testament 
scholarship stands under judgment relative to 
its loyalty to precisely these principles. 
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The shattering aspect of Howie’s work is 
that it is current scholarship. With his Ph.D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins for which this dis- 
sertation was accepted as evidencing a satis- 
factory quality of mind, he is certified to all the 
world as competent to pull the strings and 
shift the pieces with a dexterity like that of all 
the rest of us. And back of him stand, accord- 
ing to his statement, certain well-known schol- 
ars. (One of them, however, is widely reputed 
for his precision; I cannot believe he had any 
part in this fiasco.) In Howie’s methods, then, 
are we to see ourselves? Though doubtless a 
caricature, how far is it from the actuality? Is 
this what we are doing to the men of the recent 
age of biblical scholarship? Are we parading 
about, arrogant in the fact that for the present 
we are living, while we pass glib judgments on 
scholars immensely the superior of any of the 
present? It’s a safe sport: they are dead, and so 
for the present we can have the last word. 
Would they rise up with an indictment of all of 
us such as Howie’s methods call forth? Cer- 
tainly one great biblical scholar of the recent 
past is receiving exactly this treatment from 
men who do not remotely approach the range 
and precision of his scholarship. We are com- 
monly told of the errors of 8. J. Case, when he 
never uttered, never implied, and never held 
the views attributed to him. And so one might 
run on. But time has a wonderful way of work- 
ing its own vindication—just as it will soon 
deal too with the work of the scholars of the 
present. But is our study of the ancient past 
smirched with this same slovenliness? Is it all 
a grandiose farce, nonetheless criminal that it 
is well intentioned? Are we accepting biased 
opinions, too indolent to check them against 
the facts, and spreading this shameless hodge- 
podge as assured results of scholarship? Who 
of us may answer? Certainly not Howie and 
his coadjutors. Yet I am no pessimist; I believe 
our work to be much better than that. But all 
of us may well take to heart the lesson which 
Howie has illumined and demand of ourselves 
still more exacting standards of truth. 


A. IRwIN 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion. 
Edited by Louris Finxeusrern. New York: 
Harper & }ros., 1949. 2 vols. Pp. xxxiii+ 
1,431+15 pls.+-4 maps. $12.00 per set. 
Under the leadership of President Finkel- 

stein of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 

America and with funds provided by the Amer- 

ican Jewish Committee, thirty-eight scholars, 

mostly Jewish but with some Christian collab- 
oration, have produced a magnificent historical 
treatment of the Jewish people. The thirty-five 
essays are divided into four categories: “The 

History of Judaism and the Jews,” “The Role 

of Judaism in Civilization,” “The Sociology 

and Demography of the Jews,” and ‘The Jew- 
ish Religion.” 

From the opening contribution, “The Bib- 
lical Period,”’ by Wi. ‘am Foxwell Albright, to 
the concluding treatment of “The Jewish Re- 
by President 


” 


ligion: Its Beliefs and Practices, 
Finkelstein, the subjects are treated by spe- 
cialists who are authorities in their respective 
fields. Each author has documented his state- 
ments and given a rather comprehensive bibli- 
ography for his subject. A critical review of the 
work would be a volume in itself, and it is 
hardly likely that any one person would be 
competent to write it. Nevertheless, the entire 
two volumes make interesting reading, and no 
section is too technical to be intelligible to the 
general reader. Each article has its peculiar 
fascination to those with special attraction to 
its field. 

Some of the essays were completed in 1946, 
and only a few brief notes were added after 
1948, so that much of the point of view does 
not take the present state of Israel as a reality. 
But there is shown the growth of Zionism from 
the days when it was the hope of a small mi- 
nority until it embraced the large majority of 
Jews. 

The historian, the philosopher, the theolo- 
gian, the lawyer, the linguist, the musician, the 
social worker, the physician, the scientist, the 
literator, the economist, the statistician, the 
sociologist, and the educationist will each find 
material showing the role which Jews have 
played in his area of interest. 

With so many authors one could hardly ex- 
pect to find a complete evenness of treatment 
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or consistency in viewpoint; but the scholarly 
standard is high throughout. In addition to the 
articles by Albright and Finkelstein, I found 
most interesting Shalom Spiegel’s “On Mediae- 
val Hebrew Poetry,’’ Alexander Altman’s 
“Judaism and World Philosophy,” Ralph 
Marcus’ “Hellenistic Jewish Literature,”’ Eric 
Werner’s “The Jewish Contribution to Mu- 
sic,’”’ David Daiches’ “The Influence of the 
Bible on English Literature,” and Frederick 
Lehner’s “The Influence of the Bible on Euro- 
pean Literature.”’ Without doubt, however, 
the articles in other fields are equally meritori- 
ous and will be preferred by those specially in- 
terested in the subjects treated. 

In brief, the publication is pertinent and of 
high quality. Not only is it readable; it is es- 
sential for reference. 

Ovip R. SeLLers 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Occurrences of Pyramid Texts with Cross In- 
dexes of These and Other Egyptian Mortuary 
Texts. By Toomas Georae ALLEN. (“Orien- 
tal Institute of Chicago Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization,’”’ No. 27.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. vii+- 
149. $10.00. 

Anyone acquainted with Dr. Allen’s com- 
prehensive study of occurrences of Pyramid 
Texts in the vast religious literature of ancient 
Egypt will enjoy having this volume of 149 
pages at hand. By the extent of the collected 
material Dr. Allen has set a monument to reli- 
gious tradition which exceeds former contribu- 
tions to this theme such as Kurt Sethe’s 
treatise Die Totenliteratur der Alten Agypter, 
die Geschichte einer Sitte (“Sitzungsber. 
Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss.,’”’ Phil.-Hist. 1931, 
No. 18) and the material dealt with in the same 
author’s Commentary of the Pyramid Texts 
(Allen, p. 1). By simply enumerating occur- 
rences of Pyramid Texts Dr. Allen’s references 
give us an idea of how the ancient Egyptians 
valued these spells from their first appearance 
until the Roman period (pp. 42 f.). When the 
Pyramid Texts were copied for the first time on 
stone, they already had—as variant readings 
and mistakes show—an extensive history, 
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many of them having been copied and worked 
over several times on papyri. As textbooks for 
funeral and mortuary services they probably 
are themselves a selection of a much larger col- 
lection of religious literature. Spells and groups 
of spells first traced in the pyramids stand in 
other surroundings together with spetls of the 
same origin, not included in the Pyramid 
Texts, as they did not happen to meet the re- 
quirements of a special occasion. Dr. Allen has 
increased the value of his long lists of refer- 
ences by adding (pp. 110 ff.) “cross indexes of 
Egyptian mortuary texts” not only to Pyra- 
mid Texts but also to other mortuary texts, the 
Coffin Texts of the Middle Kingdom and the 
Book of the Dead. The addition of cross-in- 
dexes to late papyri, of which one has been 
published by Georg Moller (Allen, p. 2), would 
be not less useful and instructive, although a 
history of the tradition of this literature would 
require a vast amount of study for the perma- 
nent grouping and classification of these 
groups according to their contents and pur- 
pose. Dr. Allen has fortunately restrained him- 
self and made his long lists practical. These 
lists could still be enlarged by including occur- 
rences in late published and unpublished papy- 
ri such as Lieblein’s Livre ... que mon nom 
fleurisse (Pyr. Sp. 601; ef. H. H. Nelson, 
JNES, VIL [1949], 325; N. de G. Davies, 
Ken-Amin, P|. XLV, ete.) and the numerous 
late mortuary papyri in collections of the Brit- 
ish Museum, Leiden, and the Louvre. Of oc- 
currences in other than mortuary literature 
Sethe’s Dramatische Texte zu altaegyptischen 
Mysterienspielen, Volume II (1928), may be 
mentioned, spells for consecrating statues in a 
temple (Pyr. Sp. 650, 540, Sethe, ZAS, LXX 
[1934], 51 ff.) and spells or parts of spells in H. 
Junker’s Stundenwachen in den Osirismysteri- 
en (““Denkschriften d. k. Ak. d. Wiss. Wien,”’ 
Phil.-Hist. Kl., Bd. 54 [1910}), a list which 
could easily be enlarged. Dr. Allen did not try 
to be complete, yet he more than doubled the 
sources which Sethe mentioned or used in his 
commentary (p. 2). One may hope that further 
research and study—Dr. Allen mentions the 
work of Dr. A. Piankoff (p. v) and Professor 
Garnot (p. 4*)—will still further enlarge our 
knowledge of the tradition and use of these 
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texts, for which occurrences in the ritual are 
especially valuable, as they frequently allow us 
to discern their ancient aim and purpose. 


SIEGFRIED Scuorr 
Mainz, Germany 


Max Fremerr von Orrennerm, T'ell Halaf, 
Vol. I: Die Bauwerke. Von LAnae- 
Kani MUiuuert, und Rupoir 
NAUMANN. Bearbeitet und ergiinzt von 
NauMANN. 4°. Pp. xviii+403; 
76+-20-+-4 pls.+- 187 text figs. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1950. D.M, 325. 

The architecture of Tell Halaf was known in 
its main features through Von Oppenheim’s 
book Tell Halaf: A New Culture in Oldest 
Mesopotamia (London and New York, 1933). 
But that boastful account, full of misleading 
statements and comparisons, had not given us 
a high opinion of the excavations, which now 
appear to have been carried out with meticu- 
lous care; nor had it prepared us for so con- 
scientious a publication as the baron’s collabo- 
rators have brought out. The two of them who 
were members of the expedition did not live to 
see it completed. They prepared the detailed 
account and also the excellent reconstructions, 
in isometric or ordinary perspective, which en- 
able the reader to imagine, with conerete and 
vivid detail, the appearance and appointments 
of the various buildings. Rudolf Naumann, 
known by his work on the architecture of 
Boghazkéy, not only edited their work but 
added a comparative study of the architecture 
(pp. 369-403) in which the historian will find a 
discussion of the problems which interest him. 
The first of these is surely that of dating the 
remains, 

There was no settlement of any importance 
on the site between the prehistoric period with 
its painted pottery and the foundation of the 
Aramean town of Guzana. The latter stood 
within an oblong fortified wall, with a citadel 
placed on a hill backed by the Khabur on its 
northern side. The citadel was enlarged three 
times; the last reconstruction was carried out 
by Kapara, who inscribed the orthostats and 
caryatid statues of his palace, and whom 
Naumann dates to about 850 or 840-810 B.c. 
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The whole of the great Aramaic building activi- 
ty with its three stages is assigned by Nau- 
mann to the ninth century B.c., a conclusion 
which seems to me inescapable, He only men- 
tions in another connection (p. 400) the ar- 
ticle of R. Bowman and R. J. Braidwood (in 
AJSL, LVIIL [1941], 359 ff.) which for the 
first time put the discussion of the date of Tell 
Halaf on a sound basis. If their paleographie 
and archeological arguments were bound to 
leave a certain margin (the first indicated 
ninth or eighth century B.c., the second 850 

600 B.c.), historical considerations allowed one 
to clinch the matter. Guzana was taken by 
Adad-Nirari II] in 808 p.c., after a revolt, This 
was the common pattern of the destruction of 
the North Syrian principalities in the eighth 
century #.c, It occurred earlier at Tell Halaf 
because the town was the most easterly of all 
and indispensable to the Assyrians as the first 
station of their route to the west; this route ran 
from Nisibin via Guzana, Harran, and Khada- 
tu (Arslan Tash) to the Euphrates crossing at 
Til Barsip or Carchemish, The earlier rise and 
the peculiarities of the art of Tell Halaf can 
likewise be explained by the close proximity to 
Assyria. For North Syrian art represents a 
fresh start after the dark ages from 1200-900 
B.c, For various reasons (which we cannot dis- 
cuss here) the continuity of this revival with 
either imperial Hittite times or with Mitanni 
has been grossly overrated; as regards Mitanni, 
it has commonly been overlooked that Assyri- 
an—in contrast with Babylonian-—-art ab- 
sorbed a number of Mitannian themes which, 
when they reappear in North Syria in the first 
millennium, derive from the secondary, As- 
syrian, source as can often be proved, The art 
of North Syria, then, is derivative and flour- 
ished where, and when, local princes retained 
some degree of independence and craved some- 
thing resembling the setting of Assyrian royal- 
ty. At Tell Halaf, as elsewhere, it stops abrupt- 
ly with the Assyrian conquest; and it is signifi- 
vant that the great buildings of the Kapara 
dynasty were never reoccupied but that a 
temple of the purest Assyrian type (as we 


know it, in many examples, from Khorsabad) 
was built in the town (“Der Stadttempel,”’ 
pp. 349-57). 
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The contrast between this temple and the 
older buildings is striking; for if North Syrian 
art was derivative, its architecture was not. It 
used, notably, the bit hilani, which one may 
define as follows: a palace, which one enters at 
the top of a low flight of steps through a porti- 
co with one to three columns, which gives ac- 
cess to the throne room; both portico and 
throne room have their main axis parallel to 
the facade; stairs leading to the upper story 
are placed to one side of the portico. Tell 
Halaf has given us the most splendid example 
of a bit hilani with three columns, consisting of 
figures on the backs of lions or bulls, which lift 
the architrave twenty feet above the floor. Un- 
fortunately, the building was so denuded that 
the proper interrelation of the rooms cannot be 
established, since the sills of the doors have 
gone. The authors call it a temple-palace (pp. 
23-87 el passim), but this designation merely 
betrays their (and our) embarrassment. There 
is, however, evidence that the building was a 
palace. The inscriptions of Kapara, in the first 
place, say so. In the second place, the bit hilani 
at Zincirli regularly forms part of a complex in- 
cluding bathrooms, toilets, presumably bed- 
rooms, and certainly cellars or larders; this is 
true of the old Building J of Kilamuwa, of 
Barrekub’s Building K, and of the two hilani’s 
of the Upper Palace. The same arrangements 
occur in the earliest bit hilani, the palace of 
Niqmepah of Alalakh (Antiquaries Journal, 
Vol. XTX, Pl. IIT). Naumann recognizes this 
as the ancestor of the North Syrian palaces of 
the first millennium, and he deals very cir- 
cumspectly with the other proposed ancestries 
but accepts the existence of the bit hilani at 
Boghazkéy. Now, it seems to me that there is 
no evidence for this type of building in Ana- 
tolia. Bittel and Naumann (Boghazkéy, I 
[1938], 18-20) have tentatively reconstructed 
fragmentary foundations of a building to con- 
form with the bit hilani plan. The actual re- 
mains (op. cit., Pl. IIL) simply present an ob- 
long central hall or court surrounded by rooms, 
an almost ubiquitous arrangement in Near 
Eastern architecture; and I doubt whether 
this reconstruction would ever have been made 
if there had not been an a priori belief in the 
continuity between imperial Hittite and North 


Syrian (misnamed Neo-Hittite) architecture. 
Even if the term we use, following Assyrian 
usage, should be derived from a Hittite term 
for gatehouse (ZA, XX XVIII, 179; X LI, 246), 
the hieroglyph used for it (AfO, IX, 127) shows 
a structure which conspicuously lacks the 
characteristics of the North Syrian palaces; if 
the nexus just indicated holds good, it would 
merely show that a Hittite term was used in 
North Syria for a native form of porticoed 
building. Tentatively, one may suggest that 
the bit hilani, as known at Alalakh in the fif- 
teenth century B.c., was developed as a re- 
modeling of an older type of building, repre- 
sented by the palace of Yarim-Lim of Alalakh 
(Antiquaries Journal, Vol. XXVIII, Pl. I) in 
the eighteenth century, a remodeling aiming at 
achieving a truly impressive palatial effect by 
bringing together the portico and the main 
court by an elimination of an interposed suite 
of rooms. 

A discovery made in the main or throne 
room of the bit hilani at Tell Halaf throws 
light on discoveries made elsewhere: a movable 
hearth of iron, with four bronze wheels, a veri- 
table fire-wagon which could be moved at will 
over the stone-paved floor (pp. 45-50; Pl. 12). 
It would seem to explain the stone “rails” 
which Layard observed in the Central Palace 
at Nimrud (Nineveh and Its Remains, 11, 14 ff. 
and Plan 4). Such rails recur—always in the 
main room—in the Assyrian palace at Arslan 
Tash (Thureau-Dangin et al., Arslan Tash, p. 
23, Fig. 10); in the Assyrian palace at Til Bar- 
sip (Thureau-Dangin et Dunand, Til Barsip, 
Plan B, Room XXIV); and in the Upper Pal- 
ace of Zincirli (Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 
Pl. XXII, Room C). It is possible that the 
slabs of stone let into the mud floor of the 
throne room at Khorsabad (Loud, Khorsabad, 
Vol. I, Fig. 71) served the same purpose of pro- 
viding a firm and even surface for the move- 
ment of a hearth on wheels. In the case of the 
rails, this seems the only possible explanation, 
which, however, we should not have found 
without the actual object from Tell Halaf to 
guide us. 

Since it is impossible to summarize in a re- 
view so large and rich a volume, I have at- 
tempted to single out certain problems in the 
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history of ancient Near Eastern civilization on 
which the present publication throws new 
light. These samples will, I hope, convince the 
reader of the importance of this excellent pub- 
lication. 
H. FRANKFORT 
The Warburg Institute 
University of London 


Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache neu- 
digyptischer Erzdhlungen. By Frirz Hintze. 
(“Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. Institut fur Orientforschung.”’ 
Veréffentlichung Nr. 2.) Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1950. Pp. iv+ 160. 

In 1936 Hermann Grapow published a little 
study, Sprachliche und schriftliche Formung 
digyptischer Texte', in which he dealt with the 
physical arrangement of inscriptions on stone 
or papyrus, the stylistic sectioning of parts of a 
text, and various literary devices, such as 
similes, metaphors, puns, parallelism of mem- 
bers, antithesis, ellipsis, alliteration, etc. This 
was a pioneer work, both summary and inclu- 
sive of all types of texts. Fritz Hintze, one of 
Grapow’s students, here publishes an extension 
of a doctoral dissertation, confining himself to 
those Late Egyptian narratives published in 
A. H. Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories? and 
attempting an exhaustive analysis of certain 
elements of style: verbal formulas for section- 
ing parts of a text, syntax of verbs and clauses, 
unusual elements of vocabulary, verbal com- 
binations, the ethical dative, pleonasm, synde- 
ton and asyndeton, apposition and epexegesis, 
parenthesis, anaphora, parallelism, antithesis, 
ellipsis, etc. The work is a sound and funda- 
mental study of a category of texts limited in 
time and function. Helpful parallels are 
drawn to similar usages in other categories of 
Egyptian texts, although a little more might 
have been done in the negative way of pointing 
out formulas which were peculiar to Late 
Egyptian storytelling and appeared in other 
tests only as colloquialisms. Footnotes give 
some apposite parallels to similar phenomena 

1“Leipziger Aegyptologische Studien,’’ Heft 7 
(Gliickstadt, 1936). 

2 Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, Vol. I (Bruxelles, 1932). 
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in other languages, particularly Semitic and 
Indo-European. 

Hintze’s work needs no bouquet from the 
reviewer. It does suggest questions which were 
not really material to Hintze’s analysis. Are we 
justified in applying the terms ‘“‘belles-lettres”’ 
and “polite literature’ to Late Egyptian texts, 
particularly to these stories? Did ancient 
Egypt have a genuinely secular literature, and, 
if so, was it essential colloquial, the earthy art 
of the village storyteller, rather than the 
contrived art of the gifted bard? In how far 
would modern literary analysis promote a high 
appreciation of Egyptian stories within the 
setting of world literature? 

The reviewer must record his impression 
that these Egyptian texts belong to a fairly 
spontaneous folk literature, innocent of 
formalized rules and precepts with regard to 
plot and structure. To be sure, we must 
recognize that only two of the eleven tales are 
complete: the Story of the Two Brothers and 
the Contendings of Horus and Seth. The Story 
of the Doomed Prince, the Blinding of Truth 
by Falsehood, the Misfortunes of Wen-Amon, 
and the Taking of Joppa seem to have plot 
outlines of dramatic content and logical reso- 
lution, but the lack of beginning or end in each 
case must leave us uncertain. The plot outline 
of the Contendings of Horus and Seth is rambl- 
ing and episodic, and the story might be 
quickly terminated at any one of several dif- 
ferent points without essential dramatic loss. 
The same criticism is not true of the Story of 
the Two Brothers, where virtue suffers a 
series of but 
triumphant; but even here the tale has the 
weakness of providing two villainesses instead 
of one. Each of these complete tales suffers 
from a weak denouement, a fault which is in- 
herent in the episodic structure of the Con- 
tendings of Horus and Seth. The laconic and 
somewhat formalized ending of the Story of 
the Two Brothers tends to suppress, in an un- 
dramatic way, Bata’s final triumph over his 
wife. 


vicissitudes always emerges 


It is regrettable that we cannot know 
whether the Story of the Doomed Prince fol- 
lowed the logical irony of making the fated 
young man the victim of his own pet dog, 
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whether King Seqnen-Re discovered a victori- 
ous verbal riposte to the insulting demand of 
the Hyksos King Apophis, or whether Wen- 
Amon outwitted his ill-luck and returned home 
triumphantly with his cargo of cedar. Under 
the circumstances, the Blinding of Truth by 
Falsehood seems to be the most compact, con- 
trived, and logical of the tales, if we agree that 
it contains the irony that the son of Truth de- 
feated Falsehood by achieving even greater 
falsehood. Further, this tale is an allegory. It 
may be the least rustic and most polished of 
all these stories. 

The amount of sophistication in the tales 
might also be seanned from the standpoint of 
individual elements of style. Grapow’s study 
had already pointed out alliteration, similes, 
metaphors, and puns in Egyptian texts. 
Against the treatment of any of these exclu- 
sively as literary elegances it might be re- 
marked that the magic of similars might be a 
stronger productive force than the search for 
aesthetic enjoyment. Now, in the material 
which Hintze has analyzed, one agrees that 
there is certainly style—as there is style in any 
storytelling—but it seems like a peasant style 
rather than one of contrived elegance. The 
paragraphing formula ““Now after many days 
had passed by after this’’ and its variants be- 
come monotonous in some texts, as Hintze’s 
table on page 23 shows. The tales have a 
paucity of vocabulary in contrast to the Story 
of Si-nuhe and to the literary controversy of 
Papyrus Anastasi I, as Hintze’s selection of 
unusual words and word-groups shows (pp. 
73-81). 

Reviewing the possible literary or rhetorical 
forms, one feels that the presence of a certain 
construction may be the result of informal 
storytelling skill rather than of formal artifice. 
In these stories the reviewer has not found 
alliteration, oxymoron, chiasmus, anastrophe, 
synecdoche, or aposiopesis, most of which are 
self-conscious constructions. Hyperbole is the 
essential in the Blinding of Truth, in the 
counterposition of the impossibly large knife 
and the impossibly large ox. Of course, hyper- 
bole is a normal characteristic of Egyptian 
texts, e.g., “Right a million times is what 


Thoth says!’’ (Horus and Seth, 14:5-6); “A 
thousand times up to now I have been (found) 
right over him every day’’ (ibid., 14:1); and 
the cattle “doubled their calving very, very 
much” (Two Brothers, 2:1—2). It is character- 
istic of ancient Egypt that meiosis is lacking,* 
and the only approach to it lies in the exempt- 
ing sentences which Hintze discusses on pages 
153-55, of the type, “No one has spoken with 
me—except your younger brother’ (Two 
Brothers, 4:10—5:1). Euphemism seems to 
appear in three places: “His majesty flew away 
to heaven,”’ i.e., died (ibid., 19:3); the royal 
court tried Bata’s wife, “and there was agree- 
ment among them,’’i.e., she was condemned to 
death by the sword in conformance with the 
fate which had been originally pronounced for 
her (ibid., 19:5; ef. 9:9); and perhaps Bata’s 
remark to his wife, “I am a woman like you,” 
a way of referring to the fact that he had re- 
moved his male organ (ibid., 10:2). Parono- 
masia, which is so common in religious and 
magical texts, appears only as the very effec- 
tive device by which Isis tricks Seth by play- 
ing on the two words iuwt, “cattle,” and But, 
“office’’ (Horus and Seth, 5:10—7:12). 
Lesser stylistic elements have no great liter- 

ary significance and may sometimes be acci- — 
dental. Other cases of epexegesis than those 
cited by Hintze on page 131 are: “The giant 
would not let the crocodile go forth outside, 
while the crocodile would not let the giant go 
forth to walk’’ (Doomed Prince, 7:11—12) and 
“.. until they find your thief—whatever his 
name is’’ (Wen-Amon, 1:19-20). It may be 
true that there are no genuine cases of epi- 
phora (Hintze, p. 146), but an occasional final 
intensive phrase serves a similar purpose: 
“The cattle which were before him became 
fine very, very much; they doubled their calving 
very, very much’’ (Two Brothers, 2: 1-2; simi- 
larly, 16:5-6). Further, some parallel sen- 
tences achieve a kind of sonorous anaphora 
and epiphora: “I contended with him in the 
Court ‘Ways of Truth,’ and I was justified 
against him; I contended with him in the 


* Gardiner's note in Late-Egyptian Stories, p. 65a, 
has eliminated the double negative as an indirect form 
of emphasis in the Wen-Amon story. 


be 
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Court ‘Horus Prominent of Horns,’ and I was 
justified against him; I contended with him 
in the Court ‘Field of Reeds,’ and I was justi- 
fied against him; I contended with him in 
the Court ‘The Field Pool,’ and I was justified 
against him’’ (Horus and Seth, 14:2-4; simi- 
larly, but briefer, Wen-Amon, 1 :51—52; 2:21).4 

Prolepsis appears in: “Send messengers to 
every foreign country to look for her. But, as 
for the messenger who (goes) to the Valley of 
the Cedar, send a lot of people with (him) to 
bring her back’’ (Two Brothers, 11:5~-7). Per- 
haps also proleptic is the use of “very bat- 
tered-up” in the aggressive statement of the 
Tjeker sailors to Zakar-Baal: ‘““‘We have come 
after the very battered-up ships which you 
are sending to Egypt together with our op- 
ponents’ (Wen-Amon, 2:72). In the same 
sense, the designation of the Prince of Joppa 
as “the Fallen One of Joppa’’ would be pro- 
leptic or have its magical force (Taking of 
Joppa, 1:13 ff.). Hintze (p. 137) classifies the 
first of the following examples as parenthetical, 
but all of them may be classified as cases of 
hysteron proteron: “Then Isis came and 
reached Anti, the ferryman, as he sat near his 
boat. And she changed herself into an old 
woman. ... And she said to him .. .”” (Horus 
and Seth, 5:6-8); “And he left off (searching 
for it) in the evening. But he still (spent) time 
to look for it’? (Two Brothers, 13:7); Pharaoh 
“appeared in the ceremonial window of lapis 
lazuli... , and he was in a chariot of fine gold. 
And he came out of the palace’’ (ibid., 17 :3-5); 
soldiers were hidden in the sacks, ‘and they 
were sealed up with seals. And they were given 
their sandals and their sticks and staves”’ 
(Taking of Joppa, 2:5-7). 

Anacoluthon appears in the disjunction of 
thought in: “Thy servant (Re-Atum) spends 
the night (wakeful) on behalf of Horus, con- 
sulting the Two Lands every day—whereas 
Sobek endures forever!’’ (Horus and Seth, 

‘For brevity, we shall give bare citations to 


rhetorical question (Two Brothers, 5:2); unreal condi- 
tion (Horus and Seth, 15:2; Wen-Amon, 1:18—20; 


2:28-—30) ; the mixture of oratio recta and oratio obliqua 
(Two Brothers, 16:3—4; Horus and Seth, 15:6—-7); and 
cases of ellipsis in addition to those of Hintze, pp. 149- 
51 (Wen-Amon, 2:23; 2:78; Horus and Seth, 1:6; 
2:9; etc.). 
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2:12-13), i.e., I have to worry about my child 
(Horus and Seth, 2:12-13), i.e., I have to 
worry about my child Horus, where your son 
Sobek needs no concern from you. 

Perhaps the only case of hypocorisma is the 
word ktki, “wiggler’’ or similar, used for a 
puppy in Doomed Prince, 4:10. Nor is meto- 
nomy easy to find: “I shall show you how my 
hand prevails over his hand’’ (Horus and Seth, 
1:10) and “Then One (i.e., Pharaoh) argued 
with them’’ (Two Brothers, 10:10 ff.). 

Finally, one may remark that the element 
of humor is on the broad or caustic side, in- 
stead of being subtle or whimsical. We are not 
certain whether Zakar-Baal’s butler makes a 
witticism to Wen-Amon (2:46). Otherwise, 
irony seems to be a feature of this tale: “Well, 
(at least) you’re truthful!’ (1:51); “Don’t go 
looking at the frightfulness of the sea—if you 
look at the frightfulness of the sea, you will 
see my own (frightfulness)!’’ (2:50-51); 
“What you have said to me is a great affirma- 
tion of words!”’ (2:60), to which Wen-Amon 
hastily answers that payment in goods will 
certainly follow payment of words. 
Cynicism also appears in the Story of Wen- 
Amon, when Zakar-Baal argues that the 
Egyptian prince must have assigned Wen- 
Amon to a foreign ship in the expectation that 
the envoy would be killed (1:54-56) and when 
Zakar-Baal refuses to be cajoled into deliver- 
ing cedar and insists upon payment (2:6-8). 
Sarcasm is a more frequent feature of the 
Contendings of Horus and Seth: Re calls the 
infant Horus a “boy, the taste of whose mouth 
is bad’? from his mother’s milk, at which 
Baba taunts Re: “Your shrine is empty!” 
(3:8-10); and Osiris writes to Re: “Very, very 
good is everything which you have done, you 
inventor of the Ennead as an accomplishment 
—while justice was permitted to sink into the 
underworld!” (15:3-4). The entire story of 
Horus and Seth is so broad in its humor that 
it must be called a farce rather than a satire, 
and the irreverence for the gods seems very 
marked to us moderns. Was that a new so- 
phistication? From earliest history the Egyp- 
tian gods had been treated in human terms. 

The reviewer is grateful that Hintze’s 


his 


‘ 
e 
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painstaking analysis has stimulated recon- 
sideration of some of these questions, even 
though the reviewer’s answers may seem to 
disparage the texts as high literature. They are 
still very enjoyable stories! 

Joun A. WILSON 

Oriental Institute 

University of Chicago 


Palestine—Mohammedan Holy Land. By 
Cuartes D. Marrnews. With a Foreword 
by Opermann. (“Yale Oriental 
Series,’ Vol. XXIV.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xxx+176+1 
map. $3.00. 

This beautifully produced volume contains 
the annotated translation of two Muslim pil- 
grim’s guides, [bn al-FirkAh’s (d. 1329) Book 
of Arousing Souls To Visit Jertisalem’s Holy 
Holy Walls and Abti °*l-Fid& Ishaq at-Tad- 
muri’s (d. 1429) Book of Inciting Desire To 
Visit Abraham the Friend of Allah (i.e., at his 
grave in Hebron). Both tracts had previously 
been published by Dr. Matthews, the first in 
the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
XIV (1934)—Introduction—and XV (1935)— 
text; the second, ibid., XVII (1937)—not XVI 
and XVII as Dr. Matthews, Introduction, 
page xvi, indicates. 

The tracts are interesting as documents of 
the somewhat forced Islamization of pre- 
Islamic cult places and of the almost mech- 
anical way in which Meccan ceremonial was 
transferred to those more outlying and clear- 
ly secondary centers of pilgrimage. The usual 
apparatus of tradition is brought into play to 
lend support and dignity to the survivals of 
primitivism in local piety. 

The style of Dr. Matthews’ translation is 
attractive and well conveys the carelessly in- 
volved rambling of the originals; but the 
rendering itself contains a not inconsiderable 
number of inaccuracies. Some of these mis- 
understandings are due to errors in the Arabic 
text. 

This reviewer has examined in detail the 
Preface and the thirteenth (last) chapter of 
the Book of Arousing Souls (pp. 1-2, 31-37 of 
the text; pp. 1, 34-41 of the translation) and 


the Preface and chapter xxv of the Book of 
Inciting Desire (pp. 116, 204-6 of the text; pp. 
43-44, 133-35 of the translation). These 
passages seem to call for the following obser- 
vations. 

(text)'/1 (trans.): man am‘ana >n-nazar 
wa-hassana-hu warttabaca min al-qaul ahsana- 
hu; not: whoever closely regards and approves 
it, and follows its excellent instructions; but: 
whoever looks intently and keenly and follows 
the best of the discourse. 

waelldha as-alu an lad yuhayyiba 
min hugil an-naf< bihi; not: O Allah! I beg that 
it [the present book] may not disappoint him 
who hopes from it profitable . . . results; but: 
I beg of Allah that He may not disappoint my 
hope of reaching profitable results through it 
(or: that profitable results be reached). 

319/34: welladi nagaltu-hu fihi min kitdb 
Abi -l-Madli; not: In the matter which I quote 
from the book of Abu *l-MacAli; but: (This is) 
what I quote on this subject from the book of 
Abu °*l-Macali. 

wa-ardda an yuSaddida <alathi 
li-kai-la yajida (a word for “sum”’ or the like 
is omitted in the text) fa-yarjica ila qauli-hi; 
not: And he was purposely increasing the price 
to him, in order that he not find the money; so 
he maintained what he said. Rather: And he 
meant to “put the squeeze’ on him, in order 
that he not find the money and therefore come 
back to his (original) proposition. 

The immediately preceding passage: “T will 
sell it to thee for four hundred dirhams, five 
dirhams in each, altogether a hundred dirhams 
royal coinage,’ would require some comment, 
perhaps an emendation of the text. 

32°/35: wa-athbaqa baban (omitted in trans.) 
fa-kana min j@iz bihi yatafu wa-lé yasilu ilathi 
ahad hatta ...; the text must be corrected 
somewhat like this: fa-kéna man jdza-hu (or: 
fihi) yatafu bihi; wa-lé yasilu ... ; and trans- 
lated not: Thereafter, whoever came there 
passed over it and failed to find it. And no one 
came upon it until...; but: And they 
covered up the door (of the Cave). And who- 
ever passed by (the place) cireumambulated it. 
But no one gained access to it (i.e., the interior 
of the Cave) until. ... 


1 Pagination of reprint. 
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33/36: asqi-hi min hadrat qudst wa-Gmanu- 
hu afzd< giyamati; not: I shall give him to drink 
of the immanence of My holiness, and shall 
protect him in the pouring out of My resurree- 
tion; but: ...of the presence of My holiness 
(i.e., I shall draw him close to Myself), and I 
shall protect him from the fears of My 
resurrection. 

337/37: Read 


Salam. 


Abdallah b. Sallam for 

34'/37: an yuhlisa -n-niyya; not: that he 
fortify himself [before pilgrimaging]; but: that 
he make his intention pure (i.e., free it from 
afterthoughts, e.g., the hope for commercial 
profit or the like). Ghazzdli, Jhy@, Book VII, 
discusses at some length the role of the niyya 
in the validation of the Pilgrimage. 

3473/37: ...an yahdara an yatluca ‘ala 
Halil Allah adab fi 
ziydrati-hi; not: that he be cautious not to 
bring unto the Friend of Allah anything 
abominable or inappropriate in his visit. 
Rather: . ..in a disobedient 
and unbecoming manner... . 


ala ma‘siya wa-lad st 


not to come. 


/39: md re@aitu ahadan min ak-Suydh 
alladina lahiqat-hum min ahl al-ilm; not: I 
have not seen (record of) any of the sheikhs 
with whom the people of learning have studied 
but who affirm... ; but, reading lahiqtu-hum: 
I have not seen any of the learned sheikhs 
whom I have encountered. . . . 

35'/39: yatcanu fi dalika; not: disparages 
that: but: is critical of that. 

Tbid.: mubtadi- mankis; not: a perverter and 
a designer; but: a perverted innovator, or 
heretic. 

35/39: Ligtuls cannot mean: And he 
greeted us; but only: And we accepted Islam. 

3673/39 f.: tuhbiru-nd yd rasil Allah fa- 
nazdidu imdnan wa-igdnan. fa-géla rasil Allah: 
aradta ya Tamim amran wa-ardda ghaira- 
hu; wa-ni°ma r-ray ra@d-hu {[i.e., Aba Hind). 
Not: Inform us, O Apostle of Allah! for we are 
seeking after safety and certainty! And he 
said, Thou dost wish, O Tamim, so and so; 
and this man (Abu Hind) wisheth so and so— 
And he approved the wish which was that of 
Abu Hind. But: You will inform us. . 
shall increase in faith and certainty (concern- 
ing your mission). And he said: Thou dost 


. 80 we 


wish, O Tamim, one thing; and this one, an- 
other. How excellent is the opinion he (i.e., 
Hind) holds! 

36°-7/40: bi-man fi-him(!); not: with what is 
in the same [the localities in question]; but: 
with their inhabitants. 

36'°/40: gels; not: I forbid; but: prevent 


you (imp.). In the following not: And if their 
[the towns’] people have left them, the Dari 
wish them to be sown and tended; so let them 
be sown. Rather: . . . and (if) the Dari wish to 
sow and tend them, let them do so. 

37°*/40 and elsewhere: al-allama is not: 
known as; but: the Most Learned or the 
Thoroughly Learned. 

36°/41: [We ask God] an yanfa‘a-nd bihi fi 
-d-dunyd ... ; not: that He make us profitable 
through it... ; but: that He profit us through 

116/43: ad-din al-qawim; not: the true 
faith; but: the firmly established faith. 

116'*: Read nawwara for nir. 

Ibid./43: auliyd-hu; not: His . . 
but: His friends, or saints. 


. Servants; 


116'*"°/43: an ajma‘a juzan latifan min at- 
tafasir allati yutamadu 
allati yurtakanu ilaihd fimd jdza min sahih al- 


alaitha wart-tawdrih 


ahbaér wwr-riwdydt wal-dtar fi maulid sayyidi- 
na Halil ar-Rahmdn; not: that I put together a 
delectable lot of pertinent records and his- 
torical materials concerning the trustworthi- 
ness of the reports and accounts and reliques 
on the subject of the birth of our lord Khalil 
ar-Rahman. But: that I put together a small 
volume of reliable exegesis and trustworthy 
historical data (culled) from sound ahbdr 
(traditions going back to the Prophet), tradi- 
tional narratives, and ddr (traditions going 
back to the Companions) on the subject of the 
birth... . 

204"'*./133: For wa-and ukabbihu walada- 
hu bihi, read wa-and a&Sbahu waladi-hi bihi; and 
translate not: I was just like a son of his; but: 
I resembled him most of all his children. 

205/133: hasbi Allah; not: My recompense 
is Allah; rather: My sufficiency. .. . 

205'/133: Read Samura for Samra. 


205°/ 133: cyst probably wrong; read 


~ 


wi: or translate: Two came to me... . 
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205°/133: wa-huwa ma rawd-hu >t-Tirmidi; 
not: It is along that line that it is related by 
at-Tirmidhi; but: and this is what at-Tirmidhi 
relates. 

205"/133: hadit hasan is not a “sound’’ but 
only a “fair’’ hadit; “sound”’ is expressed by 
sahih. 

205/134: [The Prophet who] ballagha ris- 
dlatan; not: who hath given an eloquent mes- 
sage; but: who has conveyed a message. 

2057*-*4/134: wa-in istatactta an takina 
hajata-ka 3! fi ummati-ka fa’ Mat- 
thews translates: and if thy cause is able to 
stand and to become great among thy people, 
perform it! Read aujala-hé and translate: and 
if you can make your cause inspire them (the 
other nations, umam) with fear of your peo- 
ple—then do it! 

206'*/135: Read Abu Dharr al-Ghifari for 
al-Ghaffart. 

2067*/135: wa-man ‘alima anna kaléma-hu 
min “ilmi-hi qalla (not: qul) kalému-hu illé 
fi-mé ya‘ni-hi; not: And whoever is aware that 
his words are (supposed to be) of that he 
knows, say, verily, his speech is of what con- 
cerns him! But: . . . he knows will speak little 
except. ... 

The tradition from Abi Umdma al-Bahili, 
10®7/11: man hajja waxtamara wa-salla bi- 
bait al-maqdis wa-jdhada wa-rdbata fa-qad 
istakmala jami* sunnati does not mean: Who 
makes pilgrimage to Jerusalem and performs 
the ceremonies and prays, and engages in the 
jihdd, and perseveres, he hath become perfect 
in fulfilling my laws. It should be rendered: 
Who performs the hajj (the obligatory pilgrim- 
age to Mecca) and the ‘wmra (the so-called 
“Lesser Pilgrimage’ to Mecca), prays in 
Jerusalem, exerts himseif strenuously (in his 
devotions), and “‘perseveres,’’ he hath become 
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perfect in fulfilling my sunna, or “ways.” 
Rébata is a technical term for waiting in the 
mosque from one prayer to the next, a devo- 
tional practice developed from the usual inter- 
pretation of Koran 3.200; compare Ghazzali, 
Thy@ (Bilaq, 1289/1872), IV, and H. 
Bauer, Islamische Ethik (Halle [Saale], 1916), 
I, 28. If, in the context of this hadi{, jahada 
should be understood as “engages in the 
jihad,” raébata would probably have to be con- 
nected with ribat, the border fort held by de- 
vout fighters against the unbelievers, and 
rendered “and joins in the defense of the out- 
posts of the faith.” 

It remains to be noted that about one cen- 
tury before Ibnal-Firk4h wrote, the Maghribine 
traveler and theologian, Ibn al-H4jj (d. 1336), 
speaks of the cult of Abraham’s Tomb, ex- 
pressing strong disapproval of the bida‘ prac- 
ticed by the worshipers. Compare I. Gold- 
ziher (ZDPV, XVII [1894], 114-22), who also 
refers to Muslim discussions regarding the 
genuineness of the bodies of the prophets 
interred at Hebron. Riant’s collection of visi- 
tors’ accounts of Hebron (as mentioned by 
Matthews, p. xiv, n. 2) should be read to- 
gether with H. Guthe’s analysis (ibid., pp. 
238-48). 

In conclusion, it should perhaps be noted 
that “love’’ is mahabba and not muhabba, as 
written on pages 125f., and that Hieronymus 
does not, as is claimed on page xxv, mean “‘the 
man of Jerusalem,’ which would be Hiero- 
solymitanus. The name Hieronymus occurs as 
early as the fifth century B.c. and was St. 
Jerome’s given name, not a name bestowed on 
him because of his many years of work near 
the Holy City. 

G. E. Von GruNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 
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